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MEMOIR OF THE MORMONS.* 


It may be thought by some that the subject of 
the following article does not deserve the time and 
labor bestowed upon it. A fanatical delusion begun 
and carried on by inventions so preposterous and 
yet so common-place, would at first sight appear 
wholly unworthy of notice, in the present enlight- 
ened age. But, when we look at its extraordinary 
success, its singular ascendancy over its devotees, 
and the serious disorders it has produced in some 
parts of the country, it assumes an importance, 
greatly transcending its own intrinsic merit, as well 
as that of its supporters. It becomes a prominent 
feature in the history of the times ; and might prof- 
itably employ an abler and more accomplished pen. 
This sketch is undertaken, in the hope, that it may 
attract the attention of others more competent to 
the task, and thus lead to a more thorough devel- 
opment of this strange episode in our national an- 
nals. 

A writer in the Dublin University Magazine once 
characterized this faith very happily,as ** Moham- 
medanism in the New World.” And, except that 
the Arabian prophet may, with some reason, com- 
plain of his company, the comparison is appropri- 
ate. The mean origin, the astonishing spread, the 
shallow devices, the blind devotion, and the unti- 
ring perseverance, of the two sects, are all striking 
points of resemblance: but, however mortifying to 
our national pride, it must be admitted that the 
eastern impostor far excelled his western imitator, 
in character, in policy, and in achievement. 

Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, (or “ Joseph,” 
as his people called him, out of Scriptural simplici- 
ty,) was born in Sharon, Vermont, on the 23rd De- 
cember, 1805. About ten years after, his parents 


* 1. The Book of Mormon: an account written by the 
hand of Mormon, upon plates taken from the plates of Ne- 
phi. Translated by Joseph Smith, Jun. First European, 
from the second American edition. Liverpool, England. 
1841, 


2. Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints : carefully selected from the revelations of God, 
and compiled by Joseph Smith, Jun., Oliver Cowdery, Sid- 
ney Rigdon, and Frederick C. Williams, presiding elder of 
said Church. Kirtland, Ohio. 1835. 


3. A voice of Warning and Instruction to all people, 
containing a declaration of the Faith and Doctrine of the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, commonly called Mor- 
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removed to the neighborhood of Palmyra, in New 

York, where they lived for several years. The 

family were low: not merely poor, but without the 

respect of their neighbors. Joe himself grew up, 

with the tastes and habits of what is now called a 

“loafer.” He was an idle lounger at drinking 

shops ; ignorant, uneducated, coarse, and vicious. 

Except the trifling jobs which fell in his way at 

these haunts, he did no work: unless we dignify 

with that name an occasional turn at “ money dig- 

ging,” a searching for hidden treasure, the favorite 

pursuit of vagabonds in every age. He is still 

well remembered in that vicinity as he is here rep- 

resented : and his disciples, unable to contradict 

the facts, have sometimes had the effrontery to 

build an argument upon them, by comparing his 

origin with that of the fishermen of Galilee. 

Near Palmyra, according to his story, the Spirit 
of the Lord found him, at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, and awakened him to religious thoughts by 
a miraculous vision. A subsequent revelation, in 
1823, disclosed to him that he was chosen of God, 
as the instrament of a new dispensation : a dispen- 
sation, which should fulfil and complete those here- 
tofore vouchsafed in the Old and New Testaments. 
He was informed that the American Indians were 
a remnant of Israel, a branch of the tribe of Jo- 
seph : that they had been conducted to this coun- 
try a civilized people, possessed of the true reli- 
gion, and favored of the Almighty : that they walk- 
ed not in the ways of the Lord, but fell into all 
manner of wicked courses, and massacred one 
another in endless wars: that, at last, they were 
almost exterminated in a great battle, at a hiil called 
‘Cummorah,” 200 miles west of Albany, in the 
State of New York, and not far from Joe's resi- 
dence in Palmyra: and that the survivors degen- 
erated into the savage tribes, whom the Europeans 
found in possession of the country. It was further 
revealed to him, that the ancient records of this 
people, which had been kept from time to time 
by their Seers and Ptophets, were saved by di- 
vine providence, and “ hid up” in the hill Cum- 
morah, A. D. 420, by Moroni, the son of Mormon: 
that, in due time these records should be entrusted 
to him, and he should be enabled by inspiration to 
translate and publish them to the world: and that, 
through his agency, the kingdom of * The Latter 
Day Saints” should be established, the New Jeru- 
salem built up, and the whole earth prepared for 
the final coming of Christ. Some parts of the 
foregoing summary were probably made known in 





mons. By P. P. Pratt, Minister of the Gospel. New 
York. 1837. 
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later revelations, but the question of time is unim- 
portant. 
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After many preparatory visions, the sacred plates 
were at last committed to this Moses of the Latter 
Day Covenant. With them he received a pair of 
spectacles, consisting of two transparent stones, 
set in a bow, by the aid of which he was to inter- | 
pret the records. This instrument was called | 
“ Urim and Thummim :” and its use by “ Joseph” 
was supposed to settle decisively the long contro- 
versy, touching the nature and office of these mys- 
terious jewels, among the Jewish priesthood. The| 
plates were of gold, seven or eight inches square, | 
not quite as thick as common tin, bound together | 
like a book, and secured by three rings running 
through one side, or edge, of the plates. The book 
was six inches thick. The plates were covered 
with Egyptian* characters, and were found resting | 
on a breast-plate, and enclosed in a stone box, se- 
cured with cement. Some of the plates were 
sealed up, others were open. 

The work of translation was commenced, but 
was now and then suspended, by reason of sundry 
backslidings on the part of Joseph, which are not 
explained. At such times, he and his fellow-work- 
er, Oliver Cowdery, were admonished that the pow- 
er was withheld from them, on account of the di- 
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Nephi—the books of Jacob, Enos, Jarom, Omni,— 
the words of Mormon—and the books of Mosigh, 
Zeniff, Alma, Helaman, Nephi (the second,) Mor- 
mon, Ether, and Moroni. ‘The whole is a prosy 
and awkward imitation of the Old Testament in 
subject matter and style ; abounding in bad gram- 
mar, verbose trifling, puerile conceits, stolen inci- 
dents, and palpable anachronisms. 

But there is another history of the Book of Mor- 
mon, which proceeds from Gentile authority. Mrs. 
Matilda Davison, of Mason, Massachusetts, whose 
character is vouched for by two witnesses, a cler- 
gyman and the head of an academy in that place, 
published, in 1839, a narrative to this effect. Her 
first husband was the Rev. Solomon Spaulding, a 
Congregational minister, with whom she lived, in 
New Salem, Ohio, about the year 1812. He re- 
garded with curiosity the antiquities found in that 
State, and indulged in speculations about their origin. 
At length, he conceived the idea of writing a Scrip- 
tural romance, taking up the lost tribes of Israel, re- 
moving them to this continent, and deducing for 
them an imaginary history. The Book of Mormon 
was the result. As he proceeded, he read portions 
of his work to his wife and friends, who felt an in- 





vine displeasure. In the book of Doctrine and 
Covenants, are contained several revelations, con- 
nected with this matter, given in the years 1828 
and 1829. Jt appears from one of them, that Joe 
had delivered the translation, so far as it went, to 
some faithless friend. The latter refused to return 
it; and tempted Joe, by challenging him to test the 
genuineness of the first translation, by the produc- 
tion of a. second. But Joseph was relieved from 
this dilemma, by a command, which dispensed with 
the trying ordeal. He was forbidden to touch the 
plates already translated ; and was directed to pro- 
ceed with the plates of Nephi, which would fur- 
nish a more particular account of the same mat- 
ters, and would thus confound the wicked devices 
of the infidel. 

An edition of 1,200 copies, of the “ Book of 
Mormon,” was published in Palmyra, New York, 
in 1830. It is presumed to be the same, in sub- 
stance, with that afterwards published in 1841, at 
Liverpool, in England, under the auspices of Brig- 
ham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and Parley P. 
Pratt. The latter contains the Ist and 2nd Books of 


* After their establishment at Nauvoo, Joe procured some 
Egyptian mummies, and caused several sheets of papyrus, 
covered with hieroglyphics, to be framed with glass, like 
pictures. His mother, then almost in her dotage, kept these 
as an exhibition, and explained to visiters, who always 
paid a small gratuity, the history of “ King Pharaoh, and 
his wife, and da’ter,” (being the mummies there present,) 
and their connexion with the children of Israel, and the 
Latter Day Saints: all of which she derived from the sa- 
cred papyrus. Her accounts would sometimes have aston- 
ished, if not edified, the learned historians of Europe and 
Asia. 


terest in his labors, and remembered many of the 
strange names that occurred in it. From New Sa- 
lem, he removed to Pittsburgh, Pa. There a Mr. 
Patterson, editor of a paper, became acquainted 
with the production, which was entitled ‘ Manu- 
script Found.” He retained it for a considerable 
time, and even proposed to Spaulding to publish it ; 
which, however, was declined. It was returned to 
the author; who, aflerwards, removed to Amity, 
Pa., and died in 1816. 

At the time when the manuscript was in the hands 
of Mr. Patterson, Sidney Rigdon was employed by 
him in his printing office, and had ample opportuni- 
ties to read and copy the work. In the year 1828, 
Rigdon was engaged at his trade in Palmyra: and, 
at this very juncture, the public began to hear ru- 
mors of the golden plates discovered by Joe Smith. 
Rigdon became, soon after, one of his most zeal- 
ous and able coadjutors, assisted in the translation, 
and continued to be a leader in all their affairs, only 
inferior to Joe himself, until a short time before 
Joe’s death in 1844. 

The people of New Salem, in the year 1834, 
were surprised to hear certain passages read from 
the Book of Mormon by a female preacher, which 
they recognized as parts of Mr. Spaulding’s man- 
uscript. His own brother was one of the audience. 
A public meeting was held : a committee appointed 
to visit Mrs. Spaulding, (now Mrs. Davison) and 
compare the new revelation with the old romance. 
It was done accordingly, and the identity of the 
two fully established. 

The Mormons, of course, declare this account of 
the “ Golden Bible” to be only a device of the 
Arch-Enemy himself. But the circumstances of 
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persons, time and place, are too clear and conclu- | 
sive, to be resisted by any sane mind. The only | 
unaccountable thing about it is, that a minister of 
the Gospel should have written such wretched trash 
and have found people patient enough to listen to| 
its reading. The names of Mormon and Moroni, 
have been sometimes referred to in confirmation of | 
this story. ‘The first is a Greek word, meaning a| 
frightful mask, or, (as children call it,) a “ scare-| 
face.” The latter is supposed to be an anomalous | 
formation from the Greek, “ pwpos,” a fool. 

The work of translating and making proselytes | 
was industriously pursued. | 





' 


At first, the converts | 
were men of no better reputation than the prophet : | 
bat, by degrees, others, having an outward show of | 
respectability, joined him, from hopes of profit, or | 
other motives. Missionaries were sent out, who| 
found ready audience among a people, eager, (like | 
the Athenians of old.) “to tell or to hear some new | 
thing.” Curiosity, discontent, and love of change, | 


predispose many in every community, to favor all | 
sorts of novelties, and especially such as appeal to| 
their appetite for the marvellous. ‘The spirit of | 
fanaticism was powerfully stimulated. Passages | 
of the sacred history and prophecies were plenti- | 
fully quoted, and their fulfilment confidently prom- | 
ised at the hands of the new preachers. All re-| 
ligious teachers were denounced as false guides, | 
who did not possess the true tests of authority—| 
divine revelation, and the power of working mira- | 
cles. For themselves, they laid claims to immedi- | 
ate inspiration; to the gift of prophecy ; to the | 
power of casting out devils; to the ability to heal 
the sick, the blind, the-deaf, the dumb, and the | 
crippled ; and to a divine protection from the ven- | 
om of serpents and other poisons. Nevertheless, | 


the missionaries were cautioned that they should | 
not “boast themselves of these things, neither | 
speak them before the world:” reserving them, | 
probably, for such minds as were prepared, by weak- | 
ness and superstition, for an easy belief. | 

I have not materials for tracing in detail the prog- | 
ress of this sect. But it appears, that, in the year | 
1831, they had been sometime settled in Kirtland, 


Ohio, and were contemplating another move to the 


West. innocent of specie. 


From some cause it happened that the Prophet | 


several times mistook the place intended for the re- 
building of Zion. From New York it was trans- 
ferred to Ohio: thence to Missouri, and afterwards 
to Illinois. But, after his death, the perverse Suck- 
ers* obliged them to another pilgrimage : and the 


* City of the Great Salt Lake,” among the Rocky | 


Mountains, is now the chosen place for the concen- 
tration of the faithful. How long it will remain 
there the issue of former prophecies gives some 
reason to doubt. But one thing is observable, in 
every removal except the last. They always se- 


“ This is the sobriquet of the Lliaoians. 


| President, and Sidney Rigdon Cashier. 





lected a rich country, thinly populated, where their 
* peculiar institutions” might have room 


** Gaily to bourgeon, and broadly to grow,” 


without the interference of unregenerate neighbors. 
At the same time, it was advisable, to be so near 
other settlements, that the Saints might participate 
in their wealth and substance, by that process which 
they facetiously called “ milking the Gentiles.” 

All the affairs of the church, spiritual and tem- 
poral, were regulated by frequent instructions from 
Heaven. These were, generally, communicated to 
Joseph himself: but often to other persons. Some- 
times it happened, that the subordinate leaders dis- 
played a tendency towards self-seeking and arro- 
gance ; which was invariably rebuked by a revela- 
tion of the Divine displeasure, and an injunction to 
amend. ‘The most minute directions were given, 
upon every subject, some of which will be quoted 
presently. But upon all the disciples was constant- 
ly urged the great duty, to contribute their sub- 
stance, beyond their immediate wants, to the com- 
mon stock of the Church, for the good of the poor, 
under the direction of the proper officers. Of 
these, there were a great number, and of various 
grades. ‘There was the Prophet, the Patriarch, 

he Melchisedee priesthood, and the Aaronic priest- 

ood: High Priests and Presidents, the Twelve 
travelling Counsellors or Apostles, the Quorum of 
Seventy, Bishops, Elders, Priests, Deacons and 
Teachers; whose respective powers and duties 
were prescribed to them by the same high authority. 
Now and then, special provision was made for the 
support of particular persons ; and it may be easily 
anticipated, that the Prophet and his family were 
not overlooked. He did not forget that the laborer 
was worthy of his hire, and that the ox should be 
unmuzzled which treadeth out the corn. 

In Kirtland, they so far departed from Scriptural 
precedent, as to establish a bank ; Joe Smith being 
It shared 
the fate of similar institutions in the hands of 
the Heathens around them. The country was 
flooded with its paper, and the Bank vaults were 
The service of Mammon was 
believed to have been highly prodtable to this brace 
of Apostolic financiers : but, as they removed about 
that time to Missouri, and rendered no accvunt of 
their stewardship, their gains are left to conjecture. 
One thing, however, is cettain—the holders of the 
notes never got a farthing. 

The reader may not be displeased to see a spec- 
imen of the matter and manner of these revelations. 
1 will, therefore, select a few extracts from some 
‘which relate to the transmigration from Ohio to 
Missouri. * 


From “A revelation given in Zion, July, 1831. 


1. “* Hearken, O ye elders of my church, saith 
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the Lord your God, who have assembled yourselves 
together, according to my commandents, in the land 
which is the land of Missouri, which is the land 
which | have appointed and consecrated for the 
gathering of the saints: wherefore this is the land 
of promise, and the place for the city of Zion. 
And thus saith the Lord your God, if you will re- 
ceive wisdom, here is wisdom. Behold the place 


which is now called Independence, is the center | 


place, and the spot for the temple is lying west- 
ward upon a lot, which is not far from the Court- 
house : wherefore it is wisdom, that the land should 
be purchased by the saints; and also every tract 
lying westward, even unto the line running direct- 
ly between Jew and Gentile.* And also every 
tract bordering by the prairies, inasmuch as my 
disciplest are enable to buy lands. Behold this is 
wisdom, that they may obtain it for an everlasting 
inheritance. 

2. * And let my servant, Sidney Gilbert, stand 
in the office, which I have appointed him, to receive 
moneys, to be an agent unto the church, to buy land 
in all the regions round about, inasmuch as can be 
in righteousness, and as wisdom shall direct. 

3. * And let my servant, Edward Partridge, 
stand in the office which | have appointed him, éo 
divide the saints their inheritance, even as | have 
commanded : and also, those whom he has appoint- 
ed to assist him. 

4. “And, again, verily I say unto you, let my 
servant, Sidney Gilbert, plant himself in this place 
and establish a store, that he may sell goods with- 
out fraud, that he may obtain money to buy lands 
for the good of the saints ; and that he may obtain 
whatsoever things the disciples may need to plant 
them in their inheritance. 
vant. Sidney Gilbert, obtain a license, (behold, here 
1s wisdom, and whoso readeth, let him understand,) 
that he may send goods also unto the people, even 
by whom he will, as clerks employed in his service,t 
and thus provide for my saints, that my gospel may 
be preached unto those who sit in darkness, and in 
the region and shadow of death. 

5. ** And again, verily I say unto you, let my ser- 
vant, William W. Phelps, be planted in this place, 


And also let my ser- | 





and be established as a printer unto the Church: 

and lo, if the world receiweth his writings, (behold | 

here is wisdom,) let him obtain whatsoever he could | 

obtain in rightevusness, for the good of the saints, | 

&e., &e.” 
* * * 

A part of the “ wisdom,” so often commended to 
the attention of the saints, evidently consists in the 
wholesome adage, “‘to mind the main chance.” 
They are enjoined to secure the lands—to peddle 
goods—to print papers—all for the purpose of “ ob- 
taining money” for the good of the church: and, 
in another revelation, appears an injunction of very 
especial propriety—* Pay the debt thou hast con- 
tracted with the printer !” 


* Quere. Indian and White man ? 

+ Prophet loguitur. 

t This seems to be a provision for the employment of 
spiritual pedlars, who were to drive a trade in Mormonism 
and other “notions.” Their invoices would probably wind 
up, like the advertisement of a worthy deacon in New Eng- 





land, with Godly Books and Gimlets.” 
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Another leading object, which they never lost 
sight of, was to retain as long as possible, their 
‘foothold in one place, even when establishing 
'* Zion” in another. For instance, take the fullow- 


ing from 


| 


[4 Revelation given in Kirtland, September, 1831.” 


| * * * “T willeth* not that my servant Fred- 


|erick G. Williams should sell his farm, for I, the 
Lord, willeth to retain a strong hold in the land of 
| Kirtland for the space of five years, in the which 

| will not overthrow the wicked, that thereby I may 
‘save some: and, after that day, I, the Lord, will 
/not hold any guilty, that shall go, with an open 
| heart, up to the land of Zion: for I, the Lord, re- 
quireth the heazts of the children of men.” 


| About the year 1831, as has been already said, 
| the settlement in Missouri was commenced, and the 
‘towns of “ Far West” and ‘** Adam-ondi-ahman” 


| were established. It would perhaps be a hopeless 


'task for the philologist to attempt the etymology of 
Mormon names: with my slender pretensions, even 
| a conjecture is out of the question. This disability, 
however, is much less regretted than the want of 
precise accounts of their actings and doings in the 
‘new Zion, which obliges me to pass hastily over 
| this period. Between the years 1831 and 1838, 
when they were finally expelled from Missouri, dis- 
eager and difficulties, between the Saints and 
‘the other settlers, increased in frequency and vio- 


lence. The same complaints of their dishonesty 





| and turbulence—their defiance of all laws, moral, 


civil and social—which were afterwards urged 
against them by the people of Illinois, were heard 
from the Missourians at this time, in justification of 
themselves. At length, affairs were brought to a 
crisis. ‘The Mormons refused obedience to the of- 
ficers and process of the law; alleging in excuse 
the danger of trusting themselves in the hands of 
cruel enemies. They fortified their towns as well 
as they could, set up a sort of martial law, and pre- 
pared to defend themselves by military force. The 
militia of the State was called out under the Gov- 
ernor’s authority. Gen. Doniphan, since so distin- 
guished in Mexico, a gentleman of high and un- 
blemished character, was placed at their head : and 
after some warlike demonstrations, Joe Smith sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner to answer various felo- 
nies of which he was accused, and his people dis- 
persed to seek a refuge beyond the limits of Mis- 
souri. 

Governor Boggs incurred great censure, at the 
time, for the severity of his orders, which allowed 
the Mormons no other alternative but exile or ex- 
termination. By no portion of the community was 
this conduct more disapproved, than by the inhabi- 


* According to Murray, English grammar requires the 
noun and verb to agree in person, as well as number; but 
this revelation is given, not in English, but in what Ma- 
caulay would call Mormonese. 
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tants of that part of Illinois to which the well Spree: which confounded his questioners. One 
turned theirsteps. They began to arrive in Quincy, | of his observations, notwithstanding its blasphemy, 
and its vicinity, daring the winter of 1838-9. ‘They is too characteristic of him to be omitted. He re- 
were, for the most part, wretchedly poor, scantily | ferred to a schism in the Church, created during 
supplied with clothing, and almost destitute of food. his imprisonment, by a man, who assumed to be his 
They were compelled for want of houses, to camp | successor, “ to receive revelations at Springfield 
out for weeks together at that inclement season, in|in Illinois. ‘I don’t know any thing about his 
the river bottoms, under such shelter as poles and | revelations,” says Joe. “God can give revela- 
blankets afforded them. They were the most hum- tions, if he pleases—-this may be true or it may be 
ble and submissive of men. They described their | false. 1 don’t know any thing about it. I can’t be 
wrongs and sufferings in the most moving terms :| every where at once. God Almighty must attend 
bat still, rather in the language and tone of unre-/|to some of these things himself.” 
sisting martyrs, than those of defeated and vindic- After some time spent in visiting different parts 
tive partizans. Every body was filled with com-| of the country, and conferring with his counsellors, 
passion. Contributions were freely made for their | the Prophet once more selected a site for the Holy 
relief, in money and necessaries, both by the public | City, and prepared to collect the Saints together. 
authorities and by individuals. Employment was Nauvoo was the name bestowed upon it, which is 
given to them on farms, in workshops, and in pri said by some, (I know not how truly,) to be a He- 
vate families: and many of them distributed them-|brew word signifying “‘the Beautiful.” It well 
selves through the adjoining counties, and even in| deserves the appellation, for a more beautiful and 
distant parts of the State, pursuing various avoca- | commanding situation is scarcely to be found. A 
tions. There seemed to be a fair prospect of their | high bluff, approaching the Mississippi, slopes grad- 
being gradually absorbed in the general population | ually down into a level bottom, two square miles or 
of the country: and their inoffensive demeanor | more in extent, and surrounded by a semi-circular 
conciliated the good will of their new neighbors,|bend of the river five or six miles long. On the 
while it confirmed the prejudice against Gov. Boggs | opposite shore is the town of Montrose in Iowa, 
and the Missourians. The sequel will show, w hat | formerly Fort des Moines, in a prairie bottom, 
reason the people of Illinois had, for a subsequent | stretching several miles to the west, and shut in by 
change of opinion; and how far they were justi-|an amphitheatre of hills. To the eastward after 
fied, even without the countenance of their own! passing through a belt of timber, two miles wide, 
government, in adopting measures similar to those | you emerge upon an open prairie, some eighteen 
which they had condemned. imiles across, and extending almost indefinitely to 
Early in the spring of 1839, Joe Smith escaped | ‘the north and south. The view in every direction 
from prison in Missouri, and rejoined his followers |commands a lovely and fertile country. But the 
in Illinois. A great gathering took place soon after, | advantages of the site, in point of trade, by no 
a few miles from Quincy at an old camp-meeting | means correspond to its picturesque appearance. 
ground. On this oceasion, the Prophet first ad- The extreme upper part of the town affords the 
dressed himself to the ears of * Suckers,” for num-| only landing. The channel from thence runs on 
bers of the old residents were attracted thither by | the Iowa shore, and leaves Nauvoo inaccessible to 
curiosity. In one of his harangues, he alluded to the ordinary boats, except at very high water. Add 
the obnoxious doctrines charged upon them by their | to this, that within a short distance above and be- 
enemies, and showed some ingenuity, in avoiding|low, the back country has much better and more 
offence, as well to his disciples, as to the surround- | ‘accessible outlets for its produce, and the commer- 
ing Gentiles. He said he had been asked, whether | | cial disadvantages of this place must be apparent to 
he claimed the power to work miracles, to cure the | all. In fact, there had been previously several 
blind, to heal the sick, &c. ‘* No said he, “1| attempts to build a town there: at one time it was 
don’t claim any such thing. No man can do such | fancifully called ‘“* Venus,” by which name it was 
things. God alone can do it. When I am re-| known for some years to the Post Office Depart- 
quested to do it, I pray for the sick—I pray God | ment ; and more recently, the “City of Commerce,” 
to cure them. If he please to cure them, they will| had been projected in a magificent, but unsubstan- 
be cured. If not, 1 can do nothing without him !” | tial scheme, by certain proprietors, from whom it 
In reference to the gift of interpreting unknown | passed into the hands of the Mormons. 
tongues, he said—** Whatever gift is necessary for} In the course of three or four years a city sprang 
us, we shall receive from God: if it is necessary | up here as if by magic. The descriptions of trav- 
for a man to have the gift of eenguan, God will give | ellers contain, as might be expected, many exag- 
it tohim ; and if not, he won't get it.” These sub- | gerations, from the haste and imperfect information 
terfuges are shallow enough, to be sure: but he} with they wrote. But, afier making all just de- 
well knew the mental depth of the Saints. And, |ductions, its extent and activity are still wonderful, 
while others smiled at the impudent cunning of | Some good houses of brick, some of wood, and a 
his evasions, the faithful were highly edified at the few of stone, were scattered throughout its extent : 
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but the far greater part were of a temporary ead er of the city of Nauvoo, the incorporation of 
indifferent character, and not a few, in the suburbs, | Nauvoo University, and the establishment of the 
were built of turf, cut in squares and dried in the | Nauvoo Legion, as a distinct portion of the militia 
sun. The population in 1844 was estimated at|of the State. The authority conferred by the Le- 
15,000, which is probably not far from the truth : | gislature in these acts, although ample and, in some 
but it must be remembered, that the city limits) particulars, objectionable, was soon warped and 
surrounded a space some three miles square, and | stretched by Mormon ingenuity, to an absurd and 
embraced cultivated fields, and even farms, within | pernicious extent. 

its jurisdiction. Besides this, the population were 
of a fluctuating character. 










| An adventurer, named Bennett, who had been, 
Families were con-|(to the surprise of all who knew him,) appointed 
stantly arriving from other States, and emigrants | Quartermaster General of the State by the then 
from foreign countries; many of whom, after-a| Governor, (Thomas Carlin,) turned his new posi- 













short stay, removed to other settlements of the 
Mormons, or *‘ stakes,” as they were called, plant- 
ed in that and the adjoining counties. From these 
lesser towns, also, there was a continual reflux of 
population, which appears to have been partly ow- | 
ing to the restless habits of the people, and partly | 
to policy: for thus was kept up and diffused, | 

throughout all the settlements, a singularly intimate 
acquaintance with each other’s situation and af- | 


tion to account, by forthwith joining the Mormons. 
Through his agency, the celebrated Legion was 
gotten up and organized ; and by his orders, all the 
State arms, of every description, cannon, small 


‘arms, swords and pistols, were distributed to the 


militia of Nauvoo, so that, for a long period, the 
| State was without weapons for the volunteers and 
‘militia of other counties. Bennett was a man of 
some ability, and much more pretension. He boast- 


fairs. ed a great deal of his military knowledge, and the 
The Temple itself was a solid and costly build-|exact discipline of his Legion; and occasionally 
ing: and the projected ‘“ Nauvoo House,” (in| treated the public to a grand parade and a prodi- 
which Joe Smith and his family were, by special | gious sham battle. Some idea of his real merit 
revelation, to possess a suite of rooms in perpetui- | may be inferred from this—that, on one occasion, 
ty,) was commenced on a scale of corresponding | he appeared on the field as Major General, to com- 
excellence. But their other public buildings do not | mand a Legion of 1,500 men, himself on foot, and 
deserve mention, and the private dwellings have | with a huge fireman’s trumpet slung around him 
been already noticed. On the whole, the city it-| for the purpose of giving orders. Bnt there were 
self (though an attractive sight to him who beheld | subordinates in their array, who were not without 
it from the cupola of the Temple, or some distant | courage and conduct, however ridiculous the little 
elevation,) well warranted the odd comparison of General himself might be; and the numbers and 
Gen. Brockman, the leader of the anti- Mormons in| union of the Mormons, together with the monopo- 
1846, “ that it looked to him, as if the houses had |ly of the State arms, and the large additions re- 
been thinly sown and badly come up!” | ported to have been made to them, from their own 
During the first year or two of the settlement, | resources, made them a formidable enemy to the 
matiers went on smoothly enough. The policy of | scattered and unarmed population of the surround- 
the Mormons was conciliatory. They engaged in| ing country. 
farming. mechanical and other pursuits, while the | But it was in civil affairs, that the movements of 
surplus funds of the new comers were drawn from|the Mormons were most alarming. Before the 
them by the Prophet and his confederates, in the} summer of 1844—a memorable period—had arri- 
shape of contributions, loans, &c., to supply their | ved, they had usurped and successfully exercised 
own wants and the public necessities. The coun-|many powers totally inconsistent with the peace 
try people, and visiters generally, were treated | and good order of the community. 
with civility, and no pains spared to cultivate the | In 1843 Joe Smith was arrested by order of the 
good opinion of all classes. But as the Mormons | | Governor of Illinois, upon a requisition from the 
grew in numbers and strength, they increased in| Governor of Missouri, to answer the charges upon 
confidence, and at the same time became an ob- | _which he had formerly been imprisoned, and from 
ject of attention to political adventurers. Of these | which he had escaped. 
it cannot be denied, there were enough, and more | Twice before, had he been so arrested, and twice 
than enough, of all parties. Some of the domi- | discharged, upon Aabeas corpus, for irregularities 
nant party desired their votes to perpetuate the | in the process ; once by a State Judge, and once by 
possession of office ; and others, of the opposition, | | a Judge of the U. S. District Court. But on the 
wanted their aid to acquire it. The mass, of both | present occasion, the Prophet was unwilling to trust 
parties were governed by no such influence ; but | | ithe Gentile Judiciary. He was intercepted by a 
most of the office-holders, great and small, as well|band of his own adherents, who turned the tables 
as those most anxious to succeed them, became, to} upon the officers of the law, and carried the whole 
a greater or less extent, candidates for their favor| party to Nauvoo. There, the City Council of 
and influence. This resulted, ere long, in the char- Nauvoo, a Board of Aldermen and Justices of the 
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Peace, went through the solemn farce of trying a)its very source, and the sufferers under this infa- 
writ of habeas corpus, nullified the action of the }mous combination were wholly without remedy. 


two Governors, dismissed the officers with a repri- In the mean time the Mormons begun and car- 
mand, and set at liberty the worthy President and | ried on an alarming system of plunder. Property, 
Mayor without more ado! of all movable descriptions, became daily more in- 


Among other acts of usurpation, this “ imperi-|secure. Horses, cattle, farming utensils, domestic 
um in imperio”—this sovereign Legislature of Nau- | poultry, clothes on the line, honey, every thing, in 
voo, had promulgated and enforced the following— | short, which contributes to the wealth and comfort 

They established a Recorder’s office for the Re- |of the farmer, were carried off by these marau- 
cord of deeds, independent of that provided for by |ders. Nor did other classes escape. Stores in 
the State laws in every county— ithe little towns were broken open and rifled of their 

They issued Marriage Licenses, contrary to the | goods : and every article which lay within the reach 
State Laws, requiring them to be issued from the of cunning and audacity, and which was not ‘too 
County Court. | hot or too heavy” to hold, was transferred from the 

They assumed jurisdiction of suits for Slander, | rightful owner to these freebooters and their con- 
and other causes, cognizable by law only in the |federates. More indirect methods were not neg- 
Cireuit Courts. | lected, also, of “ milking the Gentiles.” It is well 

They passed an ordinance to punish, with fine | ascertained, that a regular manufacture of counter- 
and imprisonment, all persons guilty of disrespect- | feit money, both in coin and in paper, was got up 
ful words concerning Joseph Smith! One man and superintended by the headsof the Church. The 
was actually fined $100 under this ordinance, and silver coin was well calculated to deceive even men 
reversed it on appeal to the $tate Circuit Court ! of some experience : and large quantities, not only 

They arrested peaceable visiters to the city, con- | of these issues, but of gold and bank notes, were cir- 
fined them in jail, and subjected them to inquisito- | culated among the unsuspecting country people. 
rial examinations, on pretence of regulating the | At first, the more moderate of the old settlers 
police of the city ! |were not disposed to believe the Mormons guilty, 

The writ of habeas corpus, already mentioned, |and attributed the charges to prejudice or malice. 
was frequently resorted to, by the City Council, to But, as time wore on, and these offences became 
discharge persons arrested under the civil and crim- | unaccountably frequent—as theft after theft was 
inal process of the State! And officers, who came ‘traced to Nanvoo—as the efforts to reclaim prop- 
to execute such writs, as well as persons reclaim-j|erty were defeated, now by false witnesses, now 
ing stolen property, were taken into custody for al- | by the abuse of their corporate powers of legisla- 
leged breaches of the peace, till the culprits conld | tion and the perversion of so-called legal process, 
escape and the property be secreted ! j}and sometimes by open force—as neighborhoods, 

And, to cover all sorts of cases, they passed hitherto quiet, became invariably disturbed, when- 
another ordinange, prohibiting, under penalty of ever Mormons settled among them—as crowds of 
fine and imprisonment, the service of any process | suspicious people swarmed about Nauvoo, and tra- 
whatever, unless countersigned by the Mayor of versed the country without ostensible business— 


Nauvoo! And these penalties they forbade the|\and as the country became flooded with counter- 
Governor of the State to remit by his pardon! feit money, whose source could not well remain 
It is needless to point out the gross and palpable ; undiscovered, elsewhere than in the Prophet's 
usurpations of these ordinances. I will only say, | City—in proportion as these indicia of guilt forced 
that the charter under which they pretended to act, | themselves upon the observation of the most can- 
was similar to other acts of incorporation for mu-|did, doubts ripened into suspicion, and suspicion 
nicipal purposes merely. into full conviction, that Nauvoo was the head- 
But one resource now remained to the anti-Mor- | quarters of a gang of bold, artful and desperate 
mons, and of this also they were soon berefi—to | villains. 
wit: the administration of Justice inthe Courts of| This belief, and the very natural feeling of hos- 
the State. The people elected three County Com- | tility growing out of it, gained ground by degrees 
missioners and the Sheriff. The Commissioners se- | throughout the county, and extended itself to those 
lected the Jurors, and the Sheriff summoned them, in other counties, who had the best opportunities of 
besides supplying the vacancies with talesmen. | secertaining the truth. It was, however, by no 
The Mormons had the majority of votes. By de- means universal, The Mormons had many adhe- 
grees, all these offices were filled by creatures of| rents beyond the pale of the church, or the limits 
their own selection—the juries were so packed, as of their city. Some were undoubtedly honest in 
to preclude a fair trial—they were tampered with | their good opinion ; but the greater part were gov- 
in the jury rooms—while the ready resource of|erned either by motives of interest or of fear. Be- 
false witnesses enabled the Mormon suitor to pre-| sides the bait of Mormon votes to the offlce-hanter, 
sent his case in any shape that was necessary to|there were the temptations of profitable traffic for 
success. The fountain of justice was polluted at such as enjoyed the favor and protection of the 
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Ronan: there was in many cases, the tie of near| ther Hyrum,* sed hein upon 1 the others. T he Pro- 
relationship to some in the Church: and, very fre-| phet began with threats, and swore he would lose 
quently, a dangerous proximity to the Saints, which|the last drop of his blood, rather than go to Car- 
kept down the disposition to oppose them, by ap-|thage, the county seat: but, growing cooler after 
prehensions of robbery, fire, and assassination. a time, he fell back upon his ark of safety—the 
The country, in the immediate neighborhood of the | writ of habeas corpus! He issued writs for the 
Mormons, became thus divided into three parties :| other defendants—a part of them, being the City 
the Mormons, the Anti-Mormons, and the Jack | Council, issued a writ for him : they ¢ried each other 
Mormons ; by which last name were distinguished | and discharged each other: and the constable was 
those who did not profess the faith, but who ad- | sent off by the City Marshal (himself a defendant) 
hered, openly or secretly, to the temporal views| with the assurance that they would never be taken 
and interests of the professing Saints. out of that City by his writ! 

The “ old citizens,” or Anti-Mormons, at last be-| The constable called out the posse of the county 
came sensible that there was no other course, bat|to support him in his office: and, in view of the 
to root out the nest of miscreants from their midst: | military organization of the Mormons, he required 
and they eagerly sought some favorable occasion to | them to be armed and equipped for hostilities. ‘The 
undertake it. | volunteer companies turned out promptly. Others 

It is not pretended, that, in every collision be- | were soon raised and organized: aid was sought 
tween the parties, the Anti-Mormons were blame-| from other counties: arms, ammunition, and pro- 
less. When affairs get into such a condition as has | | visions collected: and messengers dispatched to 
been described, and when dissensions break out in- | apprize the Governor of what was going on. 
to civil broils, the best cause will be sometimes dis-| Nor were the other party idle on their side. They 
honored by excesses and violence, not to be justi-| called all the brethren from the scattered settle- 
fied. ‘To some of these, I shall have occasion to | ments, into Nauvoo: paraded and drilled their 
advert, and I shal] speak of them as they deserve. | troops every day : stationed guards about the city 
But he who will soberly review the whole conduct | who allowed no one to pass in or out, without leave 
of the two parties, throughout the seven years of | of the city authorities : formed magazines for their 
Mormon rule in that unhappy country, will be dis- | support and defence : and, in short, enforced prac- 
posed to wonder—not at the excesses of the exas- | | tically (so faras they knew how) all the strict reg- 
perated Anti-Mormons—but at their forbearance in| ulations of martial law. Even afier the Governor 
the beginning of the troubles, and their moderation ‘had taken command of the Anti-Mormon force, the 
at the end. I hazard nothing in saying, that half| United States’ mail was stopped in Nauvoo, and 
of the provocations endured by that people, would | detained for several hours, until the Mormon coun- 
have wrapped in flames the most peaceful county | cil thought proper to order the driver’s release! 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia. Nauvoo is about 250 miles above St. Louis, on 

In May or June, 1844, certain Ex-Mormons, se- the river, and about 18 miles below, stands War- 
ceders from the church, established a paper in Nau- | $aw, then containing about 1,000 inhabitants. In 
voo. for the purpose of breaking down the Prophet| the interior, about 18 miles from the two other pla- 
and his adherents, by exposing their hypocrisy, ex- | Ces. is Carthage, the county seat, having then some 
tortion, licentiousness and other crimes. These|400 or 500 inhabitants. Warsaw and Carthage 
seceders had been influential men, and deep in the| Were the chief centres of the Anti-Mormons, but 
secrets of the supreme councils. Their fire was|there were several other villages scattered through 
hot: and its effect threatened to be fatal. Joe| the county, not inferior to them in zeal and activity. 
Smith called together the ever-ready City Council, At Carthage, the Governor, Thomas Ford, joined 
and consulted on the crisis in which they stood— the Anti-Mormons, and assumed the command. He 
a desperate remedy seemed necessary : and they | aS 2 man of respectable intelligence and attain- 
resolved to apply it. They declared, by ordinance, | ments : but weak, timid, fickle, and irresolute. He 
that the paper was a public nuisance, and issued a | first demanded an unconditional surrender of the 
warrant to their city marshal to abate it forthwith !\ Mormon leaders : but allowed them to shuffle him 
Armed with this authority, and supported by the| into a correspondence, which lasted several days, 
presence of the Mayor and Council, the officer broke and which greatly impaired his influence with the 
into the printing house, destroyed the press, and\ men under his command. 
threw the type into the street! He adhered, however, to his demand that the 

One of the proprietors went immediately to the leaders should surrender themselves. The Smiths 
circuit clerk, and complained on oath against the became alarmed, and crossed the river to Iowa: 
authors of, and actors in, this riot. A warrant was| but were, unfortunately for Illinois, as well as them- 
issued against them, upon this affidavit, and a con-| Selves, persuaded by their people to return. At 
stable, with one follower, went to Nauvoo to serve | length, they voluntarily gave themselves up toa 
it. He served it first upon Joe Smith, and his bro-| * That is the Mormon spelling. 
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company of dragoons, who were sent to Nauvoo, 
to demand the public arms. They were brought to 
Carthage, and gave bail upon the writs, first sued 
out against them. Bat, by this time, other affida- 
vits were filed, accusing them of treason, in levying 
war against the authority of the State. The hear- 
ing was postponed for want of witnesses: and the 
Smiths, with several others, were committed to 
jail for safe keeping. 

During this interval, to gratify the public curios- 
ity, the Governor had the militia formed into line, 
and marched with the Smiths along the front, to 
exhibit them to the people. Unluckily, the com- 
pany, selected asa guard, were placed in front, and 
thas made to assume the seeming position of an 
honorable escort. Indignant at this, which they 
construed into an affront, they marched off the 
ground, leaving the Governor and his prisoners to 
make their way through the crowd to the tavern. 
A still greater blunder succeeded: for an order 
was issued, to arrest and disarm the refractory com- 
pany, which was one of the best in the country, 
and the nucleus of the infantry militia. They form- 
ed, and loaded their pieces for self-defence—a ter- 
rible commotion spread through the camp—their 
comrades prepared to stand by them—and the tu- 
mult was only allayed, by the Governor's counter- 
manding and disavowing the offensive order. 

This incident, however, was not without mis- 
chievous consequences: and another mistake, which 
soon followed, precipitated the catastrophe, which 
we are now approaching. 

The Governor had directed the forces at War- 
saw and Carthage, to rendezvous, on Thursday, 
the 27th June, at Golden’s Point, a few miles from 
Nauvoo, and to march upon that city. His object 
was, probably, to make a display of strength, and 
thus to convince the Mormons of the folly of resis- 
tance. On the morning of that day, however, ap- 
prehending that some disturbance might take place, 
if he marched with so large a force, he ordered 
dll the troops to be disbanded, except 200 men. A 
part of these were already in Nauvoo, asa police: 
another part (the very company which had muti- 
nied before) were placed as a guard at the jail : 
and, with the residue, he started for Nauvoo. 

The order to disband met the militia from War- 
saw, on their way to the rendezvous. Their sur- 
prise and resentment were extreme : and they were 
still further inflamed and incited to violence by 
suggestions of treachery on the part of the Gover- 
nor, and a design torelease the prisoners. Speeches 
were made by men, who had suffered personal 
wrongs, indignities, and menaces, at the hands of 
the Mormon leaders: and the most disastrous re- 
sults were prophesied, if they should be permitted 
to escape. It was made known to them, that an 
attempt had been detected, to convey disguises into 
the jail : and the event afterwards proved, that the 
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prisoners, although in custody, were actually arm- 
ed to the teeth!’ The result might be anticipated. 
Some seventy or eighty men marched hastily upon 
the jail, overpowered the detachment on guard, not 
without some suspicion of collusion, and (after a 
brief resistance on the part of the prisoners, in 
which some of the assailants were wounded.) suc- 
ceeded in killing the two Smiths, and wounding one 
or two other prisoners. 

This deed was a bloody and lamentable crime, 
for the victims were prisoners, under the protection 
of the law ; and, moreover, the militia of the coun- 
ty had expressly promised the Governor to respect 
his pledges for their safety. But, in estimating 
the guilt of the murder, we ought not wholly to 
lose sight of the previous causes of exasperation, 
and the state of feeling, excited by the circumstan- 
ces already detailed. Astothe Smiths themselves, 
they deserved their fate, had it only been inflicted 
under the sanction of the law. 

The Governor was informed of the occurrence 
soon after it happened. He left Nauvoo immedi- 
ately, and by a precipitate night march, removed 
himself full sixty miles from the scene of action. 
On his way, he advised every body to flee from the 
wrath of the Mormons, and, with few exceptions, 
his advice was followed. But the suddenness of 
the blow paralysed the hearts of the Prophet's peo- 
ple. The Anti-Mormons also were shocked at the 
event. And the county remained, for some time, in 
a state of deathlike stillness and quiet. 

From this time forward, Governor Ford was a 
decided enemy of the Anti-Mormons. The danger, 
to which he conceived himself to have been expo- 
sed, dwelt heavily on his mind ; and he charged the 
whole party with criminal designs against his per- 
son. But this did not save his credit with the Mor- 
mons. They accused him of connivance at the 
murder, though, unquestionably, he was wholly in- 
nocent. And thus he lost altogether the confidence 
and obedience of both the antagonist parties—a 
circumstance which contributed much to prolong 
and aggravate the feud between them. 

The authors of the murder were never ascertain- 
ed. Five persons were indicted and tried for the 
offence. Counsel were retained by the State, and 
sent from Springfield, to prosecute them. ‘To se- 
cure an impartial jury, special officers, from other 
counties were appointed to summon the venire. 
But all was in vain. No witnesses, except Mor- 
mons, could be procured: and their evidence was 
interwoven, with so much that was incredible, as 
to destroy its weight altogether. One of them 
saw a miraculous light surround the body of Joe 
Smith, at the moment of his death, which struck 
motionless a man, who was approaching to muti- 
late his remains! And some of them saw and con- 
versed with him, face to face, several days after his 
death and burial! Besides this, one or two of the 



































































accused produced clear proof of an alii: and the|and never heard of afterwards. 


jury could not do otherwise than acquit them all, 
for want of reliable testimony. 


For more than twelve months after the death of | 
the Smiths, nothing happened, calling for our spe-| eral days after. 


cial notice. Partial disturbances and collisions 
were of every day occurrence, but the general 
peace of the county was not broken by any con- 
vulsion. Atlast, about the month of August, 1845, 
a party of Anti-Mormons once more resumed the 
offensive, with a view to harass and drive out their 
adversaries fromthe land. They went from house 
to house of the scattered settlements, compelling 
the inhabitants to remove their persons and proper- 
ty to Nauvoo, and burning the dwellings, barns 
and outhouses, to prevent their return. No injury 
was done to their persons or furniture, except in 
one instance. One night, a Mormon was shot at 
his own door; whether from motives of private re- 
venge or wanton cruelty, was never known. These 
outrages were disapproved and condemned by the 
great body of the people: and, indeed, not more 
than 20 or 30 individuals were, at any time, seen 
engaged in their perpetration. But the measures, 
adopted on the other side, produced a speedy re- 
action. ‘The Sheriff of the County, Backenstos,* 
who had been elected by the Mormons, and was 
devoted to their interests, collected some 400 of 
them on horseback, for the purpose of arresting the 
rioters, and suppressing the violence. Had he ac- 
ted in good faith, his course would have been com- 
mended. But, under the pretext of doing his duty, 
he scoured the county in pursuit of leading Anti- 
Mormons, who were not concerned in the out-break. 
His myrmidons entered houses by force, ransack- 
ed, and often pillaged, the property of the inmates, 
and, with threats and demonstrations of force, ter- 
tified the most orderly and inoffensive, no less than 
the turbulent. The latter, indeed, for the most part, 
sought safety in flight. On one occasion the Sher- 
iff surrounded the town of Carthage at nightfall, 
drove all the men promiscuously into the Court- 
House, and detained them for several hours under 
an armed guard, while he conducted an inquisition 
into their persons and behaviour. A garrison was 
left in the town for several days, keeping it in a 
state of constant terror. The prominent citizens 
were fullowed every where, to the post office and 
to places of business, by men with drawn swords 
or loaded rifles, watching every motion and word 
which they made or uttered. A Reign of Terror 
prevailed throughout the county: in the course of 
which, several lives were lost, some of them by 
the most unprovoked and cold blooded assassination. 
Among these, was a young man named Wilcox, who 
went to Nauvoo on business, was arrested as aspy, 
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And a quiet old 
farmer, named Daubenbeyer, returning home, alone 
and unarmed, from the county town, was shot and 
thrown into a ditch, where his body was found sev- 
Plunder was carried on more ac- 
tively than ever, fur which they had some excuse, 
on the ground of reprisals for the loss of their own 
houses and crops. 

At length the Governor was induced, after re- 
peated applications, to interfere. General Hardin 
(who afterwards fell at the head of his regiment, 
at Buena Vista) a man of great and acknowledged 
worth, was sent, with a body of militia from dis- 
tant counties, to restore peace. Immediately upon 
his arrival, he required Backenstos to disband his 
posse, which order, after some demur, was com- 
plied with. Tranquillity once more prevailed, and 
steps were taken for a final termination of the con- 
test. A convention was held of delegates from the 
surrounding counties, which declared, that the Mor- 
mons must and should remove from the State, and 
pledged themselves to support each other by force 
in effecting it. The leaders of the Mormons, who 
had succeeded to the influence of the Prophet, ex- 
pressed their willingness to go, if time were allow- 
ed, to make preparations, and sell their property. 
A treaty was made with them, under the sanction 
of General Hardin, upon these conditions. They 
were to remove the following spring: and, in the 
mean time, an armed police was left by Gen. Har- 
din, to keep the peace and enforce the laws, until 
the period for emigration arrived. It consisted, at 
first, of two companies, under the command of Ma- 
jor Wm. B. Warren: but was soon reduced to one, 
the Quincy Riflemen, under the immediate com- 
mand of Capt. Jas. D. Morgan. The duty, which 
was one of no small delicacy and peril, bringing 
them often into collision with both parties, was dis- 
charged, both by officers and men, with great fidel- 
ity, intelligence, and courage.* The two officers, 
above named, and most of the men, joined the First 
Illinois Regiment during the war with Mexico, in 


* During Major Warren’s command, he accompanied the 
Judge of the Circuit to Nauvoo, by express understanding 
with some of the chief men among the Mormons, for a 
friendly interview. The firstthing, which surprised them, 
was an armed outpost, which they encountered two or three 
miles from the eity : at which Warren remonstrated, inas- 
much as both parties had been prohibited from assembling 
in that way. He was very cavalierly answered then. When 
they were received by the leaders in Nauvoo, and eonduc- 
ted toa publie room, they were entertained with violent and 
inflammatory speeches, abusive of the Governor, the peo- 
ple of the State, and the functionaries and officers then pre- 
sent. Menaces were frequently thrown out: to which the 
crowd at the doors and windows responded, with shouts and 
the clashing of weapons. Major Warren replied to them 
with becoming spirit and firmness: and the cool and reso- 
lute behaviour of himself and his small escort, had the ef- 
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1846 and 1847, and were highly complimented, on 
several occasions, by General Wool, under whom 
they served. For this favorable notice, their friends 
at home were prepared, by their faithful and effi- 
cient service in Hancock County. 

But, in the spring of 1846, this force was with- 
drawn, and its removal was immediately followed 
by agitation. ‘The Mormons, it cannot be denied, 
had emigrated in large companies : three-fourths, at 
least, had taken up the line of march for Califor- 
nia. Among them were Brigham Young, and the 
other heads of the church : induced thereto in part, 
as was supposed, by the pendency of certain in- 
dictments for counterfeiling, against them, in the 
United States’ Circuit Court. But still there was 
a formidable number left, who declared (and proba- 
bly with truth) that they had not the means of re- 
moving, and could not sell their property. The 
last difficulty was unavoidable. For reasons alrea- 
dy explained, the value of lands and houses was 
wholly factitious, created and sustained entirely by 
the presence of the Mormons, And, although they 
were offered and sold, at one half, and even one 
fourth of their cost, few sales could be effected; 
and such as were made, resulted in a still greater 
depreciation, in the hands of purchasers. The peo- 
ple of the county detested the place too much to 
think of settling there: and the only dependence 
was upon strangers coming in from a distance. 
Large numbers of these arrived: some were men 
of worthy and respectable character; many others 
were persons of broken fortunes and doubtful re- 
putations ; and a considerable proportion were Mor- 
mons in disguise from other States. At the time 
of their final expulsion, one of the trustees of the 
church admitted that they had not, until then, aban- 
doned the hope of retaining a foothold at Nauvoo: 
which they designed as a sort of resting-place or 
depot, for emigrating parties, prior to their depar- 
ture for the Western prairies. 

nis policy did not escape the penetration of the 
Anti-Mormons: and, as soon as circumstances fa- 
vored them, they determined to counteract it. A 
pretext was all that they desired : and, in the month 
of August this was afforded, by the forcible rescne 
of a Mormon in Nauvoo from the hands of a con- 
stable. Again,as in 1844, the posse was summon- 
ed—and again, the people began to assemble in 
arms, and to prepare for a conflict with their ene- 
mies. 

At first, the enterprise was unpromising. Many 
of the firmest and most influential Anti- Mormons 
disapproved the undertaking, and refused to join in 
it. But, nevertheless, the purpose was maintained, 
and the encampment went on, slowly increasing in 
numbers, subsistence, and munitions of war. 

The Mormons were much reduced in force, but 
they made up their deficiency, to a great extent, 
by cunning and address. Besides the new comers 


adventurers already described ; and they had the 
art to sow distrust, between the better sort of the 

new settlers in Nauvoo, and the Anti-Mormon par- 

ty. For months before, they had contrived to ali- 

enate them from one another by false reports : and 

now, they persuaded the residents of Nauvoo that 

the Anti-Mormons had, for their main object, the 

plunder and destruction of the city. Many hasty 

and imprudent threats, uttered by individuals, had 

given color to this charge : and, it is probable, that 

such a result might in truth have taken place, if the 

town had been carried by storm. Thus influenced, 

the new settlers were induced to take the lead, in 

the preparations for defence; and, under cover of 
their names, the Mormons hoped to fight their own 

battle, and maintain their ground. ‘The Governor 

was applied to once more: he refused to come in 

person, but issued his proclamation, denouncing 

the Anti-Mormons as usual, and commanding them 

to disperse. At the same time, he issued commis- 

sions to the leaders of the opposite party, authori- 

sing them to embody the militia, and break up the 

Anti-Mormon camp. 

The effect was the very reverse of what he in- 

tended. His proclamation was treated with open 
contempt and derision. ‘The attempt to levy mili- 
tia was wholly abortive: and those engaged in it 
were tuld plainly that they should never reach Nau- 
voo. Even in remote counties, the people said to 
them, “when you march one man to Nauvoo, we 
will send three to the camp.” ‘Those, who had 
hitherto held off, now flocked to the standard. ‘They 
became convinced that the issue, whether for good 
or evil, was finally made, and mustbe decided. ‘The 
pretext of the civil process was scarcely spoken of. 

They looked upon the quarrel, as one that was to 
determine the possession of the country ; and avow- 
ed the resolution to drive out the Mormons, or to 
abandon the State. They smarted under the im- 
putatiun of cowardice, which had rested upon all 
their former demonstrations, and made up their 
minds to efface it by perseverance this time, at 
whatever hazard of life and property. Some idea 
of the feeling may be gathered from a saying of 
one of the most amiable and dispassionate citizens 
of the county, who had long kept aloof from the 
struggle—* It is too late now to retreat,” said he: 
“the issue is made up—-and we must cut their 
throats, or they will cut ours!” 

Men of every profession and calling left the 
cares of business and the comforts of home, to 
encounter the vicissitudes of weather and the other 
hardships of camp duty. ‘Those who, from age 
and other circumstances, were unfit for active ser- 
vice, were no less busy in other departments; and 
an old farmer sent word to the Anti-Mormons that 
his crop of wheat--1,500 bushels--was subject to 
their order, to any extent which their wants might 
require. 





of their own faith, they found natural allies in the 


The Anti-Mormons had now been several weeks 
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incamp. Their first leader, Gen. Singleton, had | 

: ' | 
effected a treaty with the Mormons, which his own | 
men refused to ratify ; alleging that it gave time to| 


the Mormons, and they would evade a compliance | 
with it. Singleton, therefore, threw up the com- | 
mand and retired from the camp: and Thomas S. | 
Brockman was chosen in his stead. | 

The great want of the Anti-Mormons had heen. 
a Leader. There had been always men enough 
among them of intelligence, high principle, and 
courage. But there was no one of that peculiar 
talent, which is necessary to win the personal con- 
fidence, to command the obedience, and control the 
feelings of men, whose submission is merely vol- | 
untary. Such a leader they now found in Brock-| 
man. He was a blacksmith by trade-—a Camp-| 
bellite preacher by choice—a sort of cross between | 
Wat Tyler and Hugh Peters. He was a strong, | 
humorous, stump-speaker—uneducated, but sensi- | 
ble and sagacious—a sober, kind neighbor—a plain, 
good-humored, familiar companion—but resolute 
and fearless—and capable of enforcing discipline 
to a degree, that, with such a force as his, was as- 
tonishing. Of course, there was little or nothing 
of military show or etiquette. But, in the substan- 
tial discharge of the soldier’s duty, in obedience, | 
forbearance, vigilance, and endurance of hardship, | 
raw militia have seldom equalled the men under his 
command. 

When he was elected, there were some 350 men 
in camp, about 12 miles from Nauvoo. He imme- 
diately advanced 8 miles nearer, and encamped. 
The movement itself increased the general confi- 
dence. Reinforcements came in; and he advanced 
by degrees, skirmishing as he came, until he got| 
within a mile and a half of the Temple, where he | 
entrenched himself. [ere his numbers swelled to 
800 or 1,000 men, and be resolved on an attack. 
The Mormon force was very inferior, not more than 
300 or 400, as it is said; but they had the cover of 
the scattered houses and fences, and a better know- 
ledge of the ground. The Anti-Mormons had sev- 
eraljsix pounder field pieces, from which they fired 
round shot and grape with considerable accuracy. 
The whole fight was at lung distavces, and hence 
few were killed or wounded on either side. Bat | 
the Mormons were driven, step by step, into the) 
city itself, until the cannon shot were exhaust- 
ed: when, Brockman, satisfied with his success, 
retreated slowly, and in good order, to his camp. 





Two or three days of inaction followed ; during} 
which, the Anti-Mormons were busily engaged in| 
collecting ammunition and provisions, and were con- 
stantly reinforced. ‘The Mormons, though few in| 
numbers, and without the prospect of succor, seem- 
ed determined to dispute the ground, inch by inch, 
The streets were mined in the vicinity of the Tem- 
ple, where the last stand was to be made. The 
besieged had arms and ammunition in abundance ; 





————. 





and every thing betokened an obstinate and bloody 
struggle. 

At this juncture, a public meeting was held by 
the citizens of Quincy, to consider the state of af- 
fairs in the adjoining county. Quincy is about 60 
miles below Nauvoo on the river. It was resolved 


|to send a committee of 100 Anti-Mormons, un- 


armed, and in the character of mediators, with in- 
structions to propose a compromise. The basis of 
the compromise was to be—1. The Surrender of 
the City of Nauvoo, 2. The immediate removal 
of the Mormons. 3. Permission to a fixed num- 
ber of them to remain as trustees for the settlement 
of business—and 4. That the rights of persons and 
property should be respected by the Anti- Mormons. 
The terms, it must be admitted, were hard and se- 
vere; but it was well known, that none better 
would be granted by the successful party ; and the 
only alternative would be, a fight without quarter 
from street to street, and from house to house. 
Between 65 and 70 of the committee appointed, 
went up immediately, and reached the scene of ac- 


tion on the third day afterthe engagement. There 
seemed at first no prospect of success. Both par- 


ties were filled with the strongest hatred and dis- 
trust of one another ; and the greatest obstacle was 
found in the apprehension, that the city would be 
sacked and burned if it were given up. By dint of 
great and patient exertion, however, on the part of 
the sub-committees, sent to treat with the two par- 
ties, an arrangement on the basis proposed was at 
last effected, and the treaty signed, after dark, on 
the second day of the negotiation. 

The next morning, which was the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1846, the treaty was made known tothe Anti- 
Mormons by General Brockman. In the course of 
the day, most of the obnoxious Mormons and other 
residents of the city withdrew from it ; and those 
who remained, occupied themselves in preparations 
for removal. About 4 o’clock, P. M., the Anti- 
Mormons broke up their camp, and were formed in 
column of march. Brockman rode from front to 
rear, halting at every section, and requiring of 
every man a pledge, that he would respect persons 
and property, and obey orders. ‘The pledge was 
given, and it was kept. The army, receiving a 
late reinforcement after the march was actual- 
ly commenced, moved through the city, and en- 
camped in a field, at the opposite or lower end of 
it, near the river. No disturbance whatever oc- 
curred: and so soon were the apprehensions of 


‘violence allayed, that, at night, the Mormon Trus- 


tees requested a guard of Anti-Mormons for the 
temple, to protect it from the violence threatened 
by some of their own people, who were enraged at 
the surrender. 

Complaints, and charges of misconduct, were af- 
terwards made against a company of 100 men, who 
were left for some weeks in Nauvoo, to see the re- 
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moval carried into effect. It is admitted by them. 
that one of the number was caught, stealing a Mor- 
mon’s property ; but he was promptly arrested by 
his comrades, lodged in jail, and in due time went 
to the penitentiary. They also admit, that some 
Mormons, who ventured to return from lowa, after 
being once sent off, were ducked in the river as a 
punishment, and again transported to the other side. 
With these exceptions, the accusations were all 
denied ; and no satisfactory evidence was adduced 
to sustain them. 

Within two weeks after the expulsion of the 
Mormons, the condition of the county was perfect- 
ly tranquil. The Circuit Court held its session, 
and the ordinary business of the country resumed 
its usual channels. When all had subsided into 
quiet, the Governor became suddenly alarmed for 
the peace of the county, and made his appearance 
unexpectedly, at the head of some 70 men, to sup- 
press all disorders. He found nothing to encounter, 
except ridicule and irony ; but these assailed him, 
from every quarter, and in every conceivable shape. 
He went home at last, mortified and disgusted, and 
revenged himself, by making his campaign the sub- 
ject of aspecial message to the Legislature, in which 
he assailed the Anti-Mormons without mercy. The 
latter were too much gratified at their recent good 
fortune, to be concerned at any thing, which his Ex- 
cellency could say or du to their prejudice. The 
Legislature ordered the Message to be printed, and 
laid on the table: the Governor’s term of office 
soon after expired; and he fell into oblivion, as 
soon as the excitement died away, which alone had 
brought him into notice. 

Before leaving this part of the narrative, it is 
proper to advert to the fact, that large contribu- 
tions were made by the Anti-Mormons, immediate- 
ly after the surrender of the city, for the relief of 
the people thus driven out, Not only were there- 
maining stores of the camp turned over to them, 
but subscriptidns in money, clothing and provisions, 
were got up in the different towns, to which none 
gave more liberally, than the prominent Anti-Mor- 
mons. A committee of these very men proceeded 
with the subscriptions, raised in Quincy, to the Mor- 
mons in Jowa, and delivered them into their own 
hands. Even during the hostilities, at least one 
destitute family in the vicinity of Nauvoo, was fed, 
by Brockman’s order, out of the Commissary's 
stores, while the head of the family was known to 
be in arms in Nauvoo. It was no war upon women 
or children : and none regretted more than the Anti- 
Mormons themselves, that the necessity of expell- 
ing the men involved also the unavoidable suffer- 
ing of the other sex, and of their unfortunate chil- 
dren. 

With a few remarks upon the character of the 
Prophet, and his people, derived in part from per- 
sonal observation, I will close this articie, already 
perhaps too long. 





Joe Smith, at the time he resided in Illinois, was 
a stout and rather corpulent man, about 5 feet 10 
inches high, and from 35 to 40 years of age. His 
manners were generally plain and blunt, with an 
appearance of simplicity, which covered a large 
share of cunning and deceit. He was usually very 
civil and hearty in his deportment ; but when influ- 
enced by liquor, or ruffled in temper, he became 
coarse, brutal, and abusive. His mind was of an 
ordinary cast, and his general intelligence very lim- 
ited ; so that educated men were at a loss to account 
for his influence. But he had, to an astonishing de- 
gree, the art of cajoling the multitude, and of con- 
trolling the illiterate, the vicious, and the fanatical. 
On one occasion, he caused great scandal, by ap- 
pearing in the streets drunk, swearing lustily, and 
challenging mea to wrestle. But he had the ad- 
dress, strange as it may seem, to obviate the ill ef- 
fects of this display, by representing it as an ex- 
periment, solely designed to test the faith of the 
Saints! If at any time, a subordinate proved re- 
fractory, he was speedily denounced, and accused 
of the grossest crimes by the Prophet himself ; and, 
in every instance, he was crushed by the indigna- 
tion and contempt of the people. In this way, the 
Prophet put down, by a word, the redoubtable Ben- 
nett, the two Laws, and even the crafty Sidney Rig- 
don himself. Joe’s vanity was inordinate. Sue- 
cess elated him beyond measure ; and his career 
exhibited not a few contrasts, between the most 
reckless insolence,and the most abject and despair- 
ing cowardice. Some of his projects of empire, 
as disclosed by men at one time in his confidence, 
are well nigh incredible, from their absurdity : the 
vicissitudes of his fortunes, as it has happened to 
greater men, inspired him with an insane reliance 
upon his destiny. 

His vices were, unquestionably, many and infa- 
mous. The system of concubinage, (practised by 
himself and others of the initiated,) which he called 
“ Spiritual Marriage,” is proved by all the testimo- 
ny, which can be adduced in such cases; by the 
concurrent evidence of those, who were admitted to 
the inner secrets of his councils, and who, from 
whatever motive, divulged them to the world. 
Some of his victims opened their eyes too late to 
the delusion. - Others, horror-struck at his propo- 
sals, abandoned and denounced him, only to incur 
discredit and odium with the mass of his dupes, 
and vindictive persecution from his accomplices. 
It is well known, that attempts upon their female 
relatives, and connexions, caused his quarrels with 
Sidney Rigdon, and the two Laws: and, even his 
blood relations accused him of similar designs upon 
members of his own family. 

The Danite band, whose existence was well as- 
certained both in Missouri and Illinois, were a cho- 
sen gang of miscreants, hardened to every species 
of crime. One of these, O. P. Rockwell, has been 
heard to boast of his attempt on the life of Gov. 
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Boggs, in terms that were scarcely equivocal ; but, 
at the time of his imprisonment in Missouri on this 
charge, there was no evidence within the reach of 
the prosecution sufficient for his conviction. The 
barbarous murder of Col. Davenport in his own 
house at Rock Island, was traced to Nauvoo, 
and some of the perpetrators there arrested, not- 
withstanding considerable opposition—and the 
disappearance of obnoxious persons, and the fre- 
quent threat, that ‘‘ their enemies should feed cat- 
fish in the Mississippi,” leave no room for doubt, 
that deeds of blood were familiar things to this se- 
lect body guard of the Assassin Prophet. 

It is by no means designed to charge these enor- 
mities, indiscriminately, upon the whole body of 
the Mormons. There were, doubtless, many among 
them, who were sincere believers in the faith which 
they professed; who knew nothing of the dark se- 
crets of those who ruled their hearts and conduct ; 
and who were taught to regard the accusations 
against them, asslanders, emanating from open foes, 
or treacherous apostates. Yet their proficiency in 
the arts of verbal evasion,* and their proneness to 
dissemble, must detract largely from our good opin- 
ion. ‘These were, indeed, inevitable consequences 
of their system: of the secrecy injoined by the 
chiefs, whom they obeyed with implicit reverence, 
as the Oracles of God; and of the prevalent idea, 
that to keep faith with Gentiles was no part of their 
religious duty. Deriving their rules of action from 
sources, believed to be directly inspired by the Al- 
mighty, they justified themselves by the example 
of the Israelites; and respected no laws—natural, 
social, or municipal—which came in conflict with 
these heavenly commands. ‘Their tenets of faith, 
except under these modifications, bore a general re- 
semblance to the more enthusiastic of the Chris- 
tian sects; and their ordinary discourses were not 
unlike the exhortations, at the revivals and camp- 
meetings, so common throughout this country. It 
was only, when their peculiar revelations came 
under discussion, that they displayed the wide dif- 
ferences, which separated them from all other de- 
nominations. 

Numbers of them have given convincing proof 
of their devotion to the cause, by adhering to it 
through every extremity of hardship and privation ; 


* The writer, already referred to in the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, gives an amusing example of this trait. He 
was conversing with an English disciple of this faith, a man 
of sense and respectability, just on the eve of departing for 
America. To disprove the genuineness of the Book of 
Mormon, he pointed out a passage in which the naviga- 
tor Nephi says of himself: ‘1 took the compass, and it did 
work whither I desired it”—insisting that the allusion to 
the mariner’s compass, so long before its discovery, was 
fatal to the authenticity of the narrative. But the Mormon 
maintained the antiquity of the invention, on the authority 
of St. Paul: “for,” said he, “we find him saying, in the 
Acts, ch. 28, v. 13, ‘and from thence we fetched a compass 
and came to Rhegium.’” 
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after sacrificing fortune, family, friends, respecta- 
bility, and all that conduces to the comfort and em- 
_bellishment of life. ‘They turned a deaf ear tothe 
‘advice and entreaty, which would have persuaded 
|them, todisperse through the country, and seek a 
livelihood, in separate families, like other people. 
| No—the church of the Saints was the object of all 
their desires. Wherever its standard was set up, 
| however great the distance, however appalling the 
difficulties and dangers of the way—thither they 
resolved to direct their steps. And when the stake 
was finally removed to California, they prepared, 
with few exceptions, to follow to the Pacific, or to 
perish on the road. They have been decimated by 
famine and sickness. Foreseen and foretold dis- 
asters have fallen heavily upon their caravans and 
| encampments. But their purpose of concentration 
lis as fixed and unchanged as ever. In a fertile re- 
‘gion, where ordinary toil is sure to be rewarded 
with plenty and comfort, they have for two years 
|persisted in an irregular, nomadic life, more like 
that of the wandering Arab, or the Indian of our 
own land, than the habits of men reared in a civ- 
 ilized society. Hence their continued want and 
suffering; calamities, that will scarcely have an 
end, without a radical change in their creed and 
| character. It is a sad and humiliating, it should be 
‘an instructive, lesson on human weakness and de- 
generacy, in an age which boasts of its improve- 
ment and intelligence. 

Their future fate is matter of conjecture only. 
But, if they thrive and prosper in their new posses- 
sions—if they adhere to their fundamental maxim, 
“ that the Earth is the Lord’s and the fullness there- 
of, and his Saints shall inherit it,”"—if they seek to 
accomplish this destiny, as they have heretofore 
done, whenever they believed their strength ade- 
‘quate to the work—then the colonists of the Paci- 
‘fic shores may expect to realize, in that remote 
country, what their fellow-citizens have experienc- 
ed in the great valley of the Mississippi. ‘The emi- 
grants may encounter, on the broad prairies of the 
west, a banditti more formidable than the daring 
Camanches : the weak settlements will be exposed 
to incursions, not less harassing than those of the 
Seminoles in Florida; and, if the Mormons should 
establish themselves in strength upon the sea-coast, 
the commerce of that region may find in them ene- 
mies, as active and relentless as the piratical Malays 
of the other continent. 








EPIGRAM 


On a street in London, which was much infested by law- 
yers, and at the bottom of which were wharves for ship- 


ping. 


“At the top of my street the attorneys abound, 
And down at the bottom the barges are found ; 

Fly, honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 

For there’s craft in the river and craft in the street.” 
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A REMEMBRANCE. 


The day is fair as light can make it, love, 

Thine eyes are blue as opening skies above ; 
Pure thoughts, like angels, glide into thy soul 
And lift thy heart up to those pearly skies 

Where the Perihelium to thine orb of beauty lies. 


A shade of sorrow in thy full heart dwells 
The blessed sunlight never all dispels : 

Like the faint throbbings of yon crimson lake 
Thy bosom quivers with a joy and sadness, 
Until, at last, it trembles into gladness. 


Like a lost pleiad in my heaven of years, 
The memory of thy youth to me appears ; 
The gathering twilight of a ripening age— 
And the full flush of manhood’s golden day 
In the fair dawn of thy young being lay. 


I’ve lingered—weary pilgrim—lost and long 
In all the blessed haunts of holy song— 

In the vast wilderness of gloomy thought, 
Until thy beauteous presence seemed to me 
Like a green isle within a desert sea. 


The mind is like the universe of God 

And flowers of grace and feeling gem the sod ; 
The river of affection deep and long 
Charmeth the gift of love with joy—and there 
Truth weaves her robe of beauty from the air. 


Storms oft assail her realm and sit in shade 
Above the chaos they have darkly made ; 

But thou shalt dwell serene upon the shore, 
And like a pearl upon the trackless sand 

Grow purer, as life’s billows sweep the strand. 


H. H. CLemenrs. 





LATIN MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
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that they might forget; but would allow no other 
to share in the draught, lest they should be for- 
gotten. They dread death not only because it ter- 
minates their physical existence, but also because 
it withdraws them from the memory of their fel- 
low-creatures ; they fear not so much ceasing to 
think, as ceasing to be thought of. 

Nothing is more effectual in mitigating the sting 
of death than the comfortable assurance of posthu- 
mous celebrity, and the aspect of dissolution is 
never so terrific as when it appears as the extinc- 
tion at once of life, of race, and of memory upon 
earth. To die unknown, unhonored, unrecorded, 
and unsung, would give an additional pang to the 
wretchedness of any fate which man could be doom- 
ed to undergo. 

** Tt would be better,” said Napoleon, “ for aman 
never to have lived, than to leave behind him no 
traces of his existence.” ‘The expression was his 
own, but the sentiment is to be found in the heart 
of every one. The desire to live in the remem- 
brance of posterity is an instinct of human na- 
ture, powerful and universal: so powerful, that it 
prompts to the noblest actions and instigates to the 
worst crimes, that it triumphs over that most po- 
tent of loves—the love of life, and constrains 
men to sacrifice existence and even salvation to 
purchase “the bubble reputation ;” they will die 
that they may live; like the merchant-man in the 
parable, who when he had found one pear! of great 
price, sold all that he had and bought it, they es- 
teem nothing of value in comparison to this dear 
object of their aspirations : so universal that it per- 
vades all times, all ranks, all nations, people, and 
kindreds. 

Monuments and monumental inscriptions pro- 
ceeded directly from the suggestions of this in- 
stinct. At first mere heaps of uncemented stones, 
they rapidly advanced to a pitch of magnificence 
and grandeur, which succeeding ages have produ- 
ced nothing to rival. The stupendous tombs of 
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A “longing after immortality” has ever been a the ancient Pharaohs of Egypt still excite the won 


ruling passion of mankind. It is a principal mo- 
tive of ambition, and one of the strongest incen- 
tives to exertion. 


der of the world; and although similar structures 
have borrowed their name from the sepulchre of 


“2 the Asiatic monarch, nothing has since been erect- 
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charms of this present life, or skeptical as to a fu- ed to equal the splendor of the first Mausoleum. 


ture state of existence, men may be, there are few 
who are not captivated by the idea of an immor- 


Among the Romans the tombs which contained 
inscriptions were in general plain; the celebrated 


tality of earthly fame, and who do not seek to be monament of ‘Scipio Barbatus, which has been 


had in remembrance among men. 
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and by a great majority of actors on the world’s 
stage, an eternity of infamy would be preferred to i pl oht of 
They would drink with |! during my travels, at the sight of a statue or 


an eternity of oblivion. 
avidity of the waters of that 


“ slow and silent stream, 


Lethe, the river of oblivion.” 





them. 
‘“* Whatever pleasure,” says St. Pierre, ‘‘ I have 


monument of antiquity, I have felt still more in 
reading a well written inscription. It seems to me 
as if a human voice issved from the stone, and ma- 
king itself heard through the lapse of ages, ad- 
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dressed man in the midst of a desert, and told him 
that he was not alone; that other men, on that very 
spot, have felt, and thought, and suffered-like him- 
self.” We confess to the indulgence of the same 
predilection, which is here so beautifully expressed ; 
and can remember no hour more agreeably passed 
than that occupied in the perusal of ancient epi- 
taphs. 

In the heathen inscriptions, two peculiarities are 
particularly striking, both from their frequency of 
occurrence and their variety of phraseology: they 
are a sensitive dread of sepulchral violation, and 
the hopelessness of a future state. We shall give 
a few illustrations: and first of the fear of spolia- 
tion. 


NE TANGITO 
O MORTALIS 
REVERERE 

MANES DEOS. 


PER DEOS SUPEROS 
INFEROSQUE TE ROGO NE 
OSSUARIA VELIS VIOLARE. 


Sometimes the entreaty is enforced by a threat: 


TU NE VELLIS ALIENA MEMBRA 
INQUIETARE IACENTIS DOLIES 
COMPARABIT SIBI QUOD SI NO 
CUERIS NOCEBERIS AB ALIO. 


But the following, found at Rome, is the most 
remarkable of all: it is unequalled in the condens- 
ed form and bitterness of the imprecation. 


QUISQUIS 
HOC JUSTERLERIT AUT LAESERIT 
ULTIMUS SUO 
RUM MORIATUR., 


We can offer no better commentary on this terri- 
ble curse, than the words of one to whom it was a 
sad experience : 


« What is the worst of woes that wait on age? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 
Fo view each loved one blotted from life’s page, 
And be alone on earth, as I am now.” 


In many the grave is called “ Domus arte- 
RNa ;’ and it is frequently declared sacred to ever- 
lasting sleep—Somno AgeTEeRNo sacrum. Some 
display a mournful despair, uncheered by the faint- 
est hope of immortality ; or tell of a life of sor- 
row, which the being whom it burdened, yearned 
longingly to exchange for the unbroken repose of 
the tomb—of a soul, which having tasted of life, 
preferred annihilation to endless existence. 


DE NIL IN NIL 
QUI VIDIT BONI NIL 


NON FUI ET SUM 


— 
—_—_= 


Her parents placed this over a young maiden, 


who suffered “the doom Heaven gives its favor- 


ites—an early death.” 


QUEM DI AMAVERUNT 
HAEC MORITUR INFANS. 


In the next a mourning-mother prays for a re- 
union with her child. 


LAGGE. FILI 
BENE QUIESCAS 
MATER TUA ROGAT 
TE. UT ME AD TE RECIPIAS. 


Epicurean maxims occasionally ocenr, as the 
following celebrated one, found at Narbonne. 


AMICI 
DUM VIVIMUS 
VIVAMUS. 


Some bear testimony to purity and irreproacha- 
bleness of life. This, a brother's offering to the 
memory of his sister. 


DIIS MANIB 

CAMILL. AUGUSILAE 
QUAE VIXIT ANNIS XXX 
DIEB. V. DE QUA NERUO 

SUORUM UMQUAM 
DOLUIT NISI MORTEM 
SELENIUS REGINUS. FRATER SORORI 

KARISSIMAE DEDICAVIT. 


No anticipations of a future life are ever ex- 
pressed : and the heathen “ prayers for the dead” 
are confined to the simple, yet graceful, Sir Tint 
Terra Levis. But there is a touching pathos in 
this brief sentence, which possesses for us a pecu- 
liar charm. ‘The most anxious affection of a pa- 
gan parent dared invoke no higher blessing on a 
departed child, than that the earth might lie light 
upon him. 

The Christian inscriptions, to which we next 
turn, are generally accompanied by some allusive 
symbol : that forming the monogram of the name 
of Christ, is most common. Many of them con- 
sist solely of this figure, and the words 


IN PACE. 


How short, yet how significant! These two sim- 
ple words proclaim, that, escaped from the troub- 
lous storms of earth, a Christian sleeps in peace 
beneath: the persecuted has reached his refuge, 
and the weary is atrest. And the symbol tells us, 
that refuge is his Saviour—that rest is in Heaven. 
Occasionally there is only a name ; as 


AGAPE. 


In the fullowing a mother charges her children 
not to mourn for her: 


VIVENTEM DEO 





NON ERO. NON MIHI DOLET. 





CREDITE FLERE NEFAS. 
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The short ejaculatory prayers of the Christians 
all refer to the soul of the dead. We subjoin a 
few instances : 


FAUSTINA DULCIS 
VIVAS IN DEO. 


AMERIMUUS 
RUFINAE. CONJUGI 
CARISSIMAE BENEMERENTI 
SPIRITUM TUUM 
DEUS REFRIGERET. 


BOLOSA. DEUS 
TIBI REFRIGERET. 


Apart from the beauty and expressive solemnity 
of many of these ancient epitaphs, the admirable 
fitness of the language for such compositions, is 
strongly impressed upon us; we do not wonder at 
Johnson's preference for it, and are ready to ex- 
claim with its lovers—Latin is the language for In- 
scriptions. 

W. 





WRITTEN ON HEARING 
OF THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 


Tall plumes were waving to the breeze 
And banners brightly gleamed :— 

As stirring music filled the air, 
Each eye with ardor beamed. 

With arching neck and prancing step, 
Each charger moved along : 

And glittering gay in proud array, 
Moved on the warrior-throng. 


A shadow might have crossed each eye 
To pass the home-stead door, 

Something have whispered at the heart, 
“ We may return no more.” 

But strains of martial music 
O’erwhelmed the rising sigh, 

And pride forgot each dear-lov’d spot, 
As cheer on cheer rose high. 


And so away from their native land, 
In pride and hope they went ; 
While even in the mother’s eye, 
A smile with the tear was blent. 
For she dreamed that when her boy return’d, 
He would wear a soldier’s wreath,— 
She did not know the laurel bough 
Grew best in the shade of death. 


Soon letters came that told of scenes 
More bright than a poet’s dream,— 

Of fruits, and flowers, and orange bowers, 
And many a purling stream, 
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Of lakes that, deep in shady vales, 
Seem’d in their silvery sheen, 
As stars had fall’n and rested 
On a mantle rich and green. 


Then came a tale of battles fought, 
And glorious victories won, 

And crowds rejoicing laughed and told 
How bravely all was done. 

But the bon-fires were but funeral pyres, 
And from each deep-ton’d bell, 

Though many heard but merry peals, 
Was tolled a passing knell. 


And echoed to the shouts of joy 
Was the mother’s moaning deep, 

The orphan’s wail, the wife’s low sob, 
Alas, she could not weep. 

Oh! then how bitterly I scorned 
All martial fame and state ; 

Thus bought by happy homes made lone, 
And hearts made desolate. 





LETTERS FROM A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Parts, Juty 15ru, 1848. 


“T am meditating a trip to Switzerland M—; 
what say yout Would you like to got Come, Paris 
is quiet and dull ; Europe is quiet too, at least those 
parts we would have to visit ; exchange for a while 
your robe de chambre for a traveling blouse, your 
slight rattan for a mountain staff, your sedentary 
and quiet city habits for a few weeks of active 
and vigorous mountain exercise. It will do you 
good. I'll guaranty you twenty pounds additional 
flesh as the result of it.” 

“ Nothing would be more agreeable tome. A 
month passed in Switzerland, nine years ago, is 
among the pleasantest of my recollections of a for- 
mer visit to Europe. I would like above all things, 
away from the dust and noise and strife of this agi- 
tated capital, to snuff again the mountain breeze 
from the beautiful bosom of lake Lucerne, to 
exclaim, ‘ how glorious!’ from the top of Righi, 
and enjoy once more the sublime and awful still- 
ness that reigns in the high Alpine regions. I am 
curious to learn by a repetition of the passage over 
the Wengern Alp, from Grindelwald to Lauter- 
brunnen, how I would now relish mountain tramps, 
and what change nine years have wrought in my 
capacity to perform them.” 

“It’s agreed then—we’ll go :” interrupted B—. 

* Pas du tout!” resumed M—. “I would like 
it vastly, but must forego the pleasure. 1 consi- 
der myself now one of the fixtures of Paris. For 
the last two years and a half, I have slept but two 
nights without its walls, and it is by no means cer- 





tain that during the next twenty I shall sleep out 
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of it two nights more. Were this a compulsory 
thing, imposed upon me by the will of another, 
I dare say I should demur, and Paris would soon 
become the most detestable of abodes—you recol- 
lect the story of the man who lived from birth to 
sixty years of age without once leaving or wishing 
to leave the limits of London, yet died of ennui in 
six months after being ordered not to leave them— 
but, as things are, I see in my probable fate, nothing 
so very intolerable. As the freely chosen residence 
of bachelors, whether of small, or ample, or of 
very large income, believe me there’s no place like 
Paris. All tastes may be gratified here ; all wants, 
whether of the body or of the mind, supplied cheap- 
er and perhaps better than any where else. Now, 
being a bachelor, whose income belongs, usfortu- 
nately to the first of the three classes specified 
above, whose only wéalth is contentment (with my 
mediocrity of fortune, be it understood, I am too 
gallant a man ever to profess, and too truly man 
ever really to feel contentment with my estate of 
bachelor,) I have come to the conclusion that I 
have seen about as much of this world’s surface as 
I can afford to: and the.plain truth is, friend B—, 
I can’t well spare the money for this trip to Swit- 
zerland.” 

“ But you must forget how small the sum it will 
require. Remember, I am not proposing that we 
should visit London and put up at Fenton’s. Sev- 
eral friends have told me—you have taken the trip 
yourself and ought to know—that an average al- 
lowance of five dollars per day will quite suffice. 
We shall be absent from Paris, say one month— 
what is a hundred and fifty dollars?” 

‘** Almost nothing to one who, like you, has thou- 
sands at his command: but, to one who has. only 
hundreds—and very few of them ?” 

B— here shrugged his shoulders as decidedly as 
if he had been a Frenchman born. Yet friend 
B— is as thoroughly Anglo-Saxon in. person, man- 
ners and character as any one who ever crossed 
the channel or the Atlantic. The shrug, in truth 
is not so exclusively French as is generally suppo- 
sed. Frenchmen may use it more freely, and make 
it say more than any other people, but in this in- 
stance it seemed a purely natural movement, that 
would have been used by one of Gallic or anti-Gal- 
lic race, German or English no less than French, 
to express just what B— meant to express, viz. that 
M—’s last words disclosed an unfortunate state of 
affairs to be sure, and one that was likely to present 
insuperable obstacles in the way of the Swiss trip. 

“ Besides,” continued M—, “the nature of my oc- 
cupations in Paris at present, is, you well know, 
such as makes it particularly inconvenient for me 
to quit the city even for a short time.” 

“ As to your first objection,” replied B—, “you of 
course know better than any one else what you can 
afford, and I can have no counsel to offer except as 
the prudent son of a prudent yankee, that you spend 
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no more than you can afford. As to the second, I 
don’t think it of much force. Your corres- 
pondence will suffer little now by a month’s absence 
from Paris. You may write in advance all that 
you will have occasion to say for the next six 
weeks. Paris is in a state of siege yet, and will 
probably be kept so for several weeks if not months: 
It is quiet at present and is likely to remain so: 
The National Assembly is getting on slowly and 
not very satisfactorily with its labours of legislation 
and Constitution-making : Cavaignac is using his 
almost dictatorial power with a wisdom, energy 
and moderation which leave little to desire so far 
as he is concerned: but this military sway is of 
course temporary; its continuance is utterly incon- 
sistent with the enjoyment of republican liberty : 
there is no telling when it may be relaxed: or 
what popular outbreaks will speedily follow its re- 
laxation : In the mean time the insurgent prisoners 
are being summarily examined and transported : 
the leaders are being tried and sentenced to the 
hulks, or confinement with hard labor, for life or 
various terms of years. Add to this the opinion 
which I know you entertain, that the French Re- 
public after a few months, at most a year or two, 
of troubled and unhealthy existence, will end in 
monarchy, perhaps a military despotism, and there 
you have the only letter you would have occasion 
to write upon the affairs of France during the month 
vf our proposed absence. But if you cannot go, 
there’s an end of it. I did wish to see a little more 
of Europe, before returning to the United States. 
I wo’n’t go alone however. If you cannot accom- 
pany me, I must postpone it to a future year: but 
think of it again before you positively decide. You 
admit that nothing stirring is likely to occur in 
Paris or France for some time to come. Would it 
not be well to improve the moment by visiting in 
person a portion of the rest of Europe? Methinks 
that in your character of observer and reporter of 
passing events, the trip might be turned to particu- 
larly good account. It is Swiss scenery that is 
especially attractive to me, but I desire either to 
go to Switzerland or return by way of Belgium and 
the Rhine. Thus, you would see Belgium, which, 
with recollections of the former French Republic 
fresh in mind, is now trembling for its national ex- 
istence: and its Rhenish provinces, which Prussia 
holds by so slight a thread’: and Frankfort on the 
Maine, where the German National Assembly is 
now sitting : and the Duchies on the Rhine which 
are the focus of German republicanism : and Swit- 
zerland itself, late the seat of civil war, and where 
now the popular vote is about to be taken upon the 
new constitution, which the intolerant and tyrannical 
democratic majority is forcing upon the smaller 
Cantons: and finally, you will be able to see some- 
thing, in going or returning, of the provinces of 
France, and observe the course of things, and the 
state of public opinion there, as well as in the Capi- 
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tal. These regions are al] quiet now, and may be 
visited with facility and without danger: but who 
may say that war will not soon be raging through- 
out Europe, and all travel interrupted ?” 

“Well, think over all this,” continued B—, ri- 
sing from his seat, after a moment’s pause, “ and 
squeeze your purse to see if after all you can’t make | 
it yield the required sum, with less inconvenience 
than you anticipate. For my part,I think the trip | 
would pay: and I think too, that with a little re- 
flection, you’ll be of that opinion yourself. Adieu! 
Paris is reviving a little, and beginning to look 
somewhat as I expected to see it. The theatres 
are open to-night: | must attend one of them. I'l] 
see you again on Monday. Don’t forget this trip 
to Switzerland.” 

* Adieu! Call again on Monday.” 

The above is a faithful report, gentle reader, of a 
portion of a conversation which occurred “ on the 
day and year first above mentioned,” betweena cou- 
ple of your fellow-countrymen whom accident had 
a short time before thrown together in the charm- 
ing and famous capital of the French Republic. 
This was not all they said by agreat deal. A cou- 
ple of bachelors in Paris, and one of them in the 
first month of his residence, have a great deal to 
say to each other—they would not like me to tell 
you all perhaps—but this is neither here nor there. 
If you would like to know any thing more about 
them, and particularly whether they went to Swit- 
zerland, and what they saw and what they said and 
what they did, why you'll have to read another let- 
ter or two. G. B. M. 








Paris, Juty 177, 1848. 


“ Paris is reviving a little, and beginning to look 
somewhat as I expected to see it,” said B—, as he 
left the apartment of M-—— rue de Bourgogne, day 
before yesterday. It is true that during the last 
fortnight the aspect of the city has materially im- 
proved. ‘The shops are at least open in all quar- 
ters, and keep opentill ten o’clock at night. The 
theatres and other places of public amusement, in 
obedience to public orders, and with the aid of the 
public funds, (many thousands of francs have lately 
been voted by the national assembly for distribu- 
tion according to their necessities among the vari- 
ous theatres of Paris) again blaze with gas-lights 
for the attraction of the pleasure-loving Parisian 
population. Ranelagh, Chateau Rouge, The Hip- 
podrome, Mabille, Chateau des Fleurs, and the 
Chaumieére, are al] open again as of olden time. It 
is pleasant to see the walls and the sign-posts in all 
quarters of the city bedecked with their flaring 
many-colored placards, and stop with the crowds 
which they always attract, to read how various and 
satisfactory their bills of fare. It is the work of 
at least half an hour, at one of these rendezvous, to 


run the eye over the multifarious list, and ascertain 

what are the amusements of Paris for the day and 

evening. And nut in vain is the call. Enter the 

theatres or one of the dancing establishments above 

mentioned. They are all crowded. Not an anx- 

ious face is to be seen. The passing moment en- 

grosses attention. Pleasure reigns. Inthe midst 

of this gay and brilliant scene, the stranger can 

hardly believe that he isin a city in a state of siege; 

that three short weeks ago, one half the population 

was engaged in deadly conflict with the other,—that 

thousands fell in furious social war, which for sev- 

eral days held the fate of the most brilliant capital 

of the world in awful suspense,—that all the hospi- 

tals are full of wounded,—that the prisons cannot 

suffice for the captives,—that within fifty paces of 
the spot he occupies, atrocities worthy a nation of 
savages were perpetrated in open day. And still 

less would he believe that nothing but the iron hand 

of martial law, pressing upon the city, prevents, to- 

morrow, a renewal of this social war, and the repe- 

tition of these nameless atrocities. Yet it is all 

strictly true. To be sure that he is not dream- 

ing, one has to rub his eyes, and recollect that 
he is in Paris, the French capital. Where but in 
Paris could such things be seen ? Who but F'rench- 
men could be the actors of such scenes? From the 
barricade to the ball-room—from the ball-room to 
the barricade, with equal alacrity and apparently 
with equal pleasure. Fun and fighting seem both 
but pastimes with the Frenchman. If the fiddle 
and the drum were calling him at once, he would 
hesitate a moment which to obey, but 1 think he’d 
follow the drum. Enter that dancing establish- 
ment; but first put a little cotton in your ears to 
deaden the sound of those fifty stunning musical 
instruments. As soon as your eves get a little ac- 
customed to the glaring gas lights, look around 
upon the dancers ; there are at least a hundred cou- 
ples up--now they whirl in the waliz—now they 
rush in the galop—and now to more moderate mea- 
sure, and with arms akimbo, they are performing the 
graceful evolutions of the polka. See that young 
man! The perspiration is rolling over his face from 
the violence of his exercise—you'd suppose him 
made of India rubber, and supplied by nature with 
a double quantity of joints—now his heels fly over 
his head—now his head almost touches the 
floor—now he rushes up to his partner—now re- 
treats, twisting his body into every variety of 
shape! You'd think him a born Mountebank, 
and fit for nothing else. But no, he is only like all 
his countrymen, born an Epicurean philosopher. 
His motto is, 


Carpe diem, quam minimim credula postero, 
Dance to day, for perhaps to-morrow you can’t. 


Go to his apartment and search his trunk; you'll 





find rough draughts of speeches delivered in his 
club, some five or six weeks ago, upon all the poli- 
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tical, financial and social questions which occupy 
the National Assembly. During the four days of 
June, he might have been seen, musket in hand, his 
face black with powder, perhaps grim with blood. 
I don’t know upon which side he fought. Step now 
with me the distance of a square, and enter one of 
the theatres, There is a middle-aged gentleman, 
with his wife and daoghter. He seems as entirely 
free from care and happy—and he laughs as hear- 
tily at Arnal’s drolleries, as he did in the palmiest 
days of Louis Philippe, when business went on pros- 
perously and no body dreamed of republics, insur- 
rection, and communism. He has not sold as much 
during the last four months as he did during three 
weeks of the same period last year. Follow him 
home. He was on duty, as national guard to day, 
and you will find that befure going to bed he places 
his uniform where it can be easily gotten at, and 
sees that his musket and cartridge box are ready 
for use, not knowing but to-morrow he may be again 
engaged in deadly conflict for family and property. 


Carpe diem, &c., 


is his motto too. But I don’t believe that if to- 
morrow our friend were called upon to vote by se- 
cret ballot upon the question, “Republic or Monar- 
chy *” he would cast his vote for the Republic. 
The theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment, are indeed being opened and they are well 
attended. But this is not so sure an index of re- 
turning confidence as would at first be supposed. 
Since the insurrection of June, the clubs have been 
closed. It was they that drew away every night 
the crowds who had been the support of the thea- 
tres. Frenchmen cannot spend their evenings qui- 
etly at home. They don’t know what domestic en- 
joyment is. If they are not amused with public 
spectacles, they will conspire in clubs. The uni- 
versality of clubs during the months of May and 
June, caused the theatres to be so deserted, that at 
one time they were all closed, and government, in 
addition to the regular annual allowance accorded 
to several of them, voted a large sum to enable 
them to open and struggle on till winter. The in- 
surrection of June took place, the clubs were clo- 
sed, and the theatres were again peopled. The 
prices of admission have been lowered so as to 
bring theatrical amusements within the reach of all 
who are able to abstract any sum at all from the 
support of themselves and families. The shops, 
tuo, are reopened now, day and night. But this only 
proves that for the present, under the military dic- 
tatorship of Gen. Cavaignac, there is no fear of 
riot. Property feels safe for the moment, under 
the protection of an actual and strong government. 
Until the 24th of June, there could not be said to 
be a government in France. There really was 
none that felt strong enough, or that was strong 
enough to have a will of its own. If, up to that 


time, the rights of person were not violated in 
France, if property was generally respected, it 
was not that they were protected by a govern- 
ment. All thatthe so-called government, did do, 
or could do, was, not to command, but to conci- 
liate, pacify and coax the mob, which was re- 
ally master. There was a furious animal, unmuz- 
zled in the street, ready to leap upon and tear so- 
ciety to atoms. For four mortal months, daily safe- 
ty was purchased only by daily sacrifices. Society 
stood tremblingly in dread every moment, lest the 
ravenous beast should reject the offering and leap 
upon its prey. Was this fearful state of things 
never to end? The mob must be seized, mastered, 
confined, or there was an end to civilization and 
society. This was done after the terrible struggle 
of June. The mob has now a master—it crouches. 
But is society entirely reassured? Is commerce 
revived? Isconfidence restored? No. Are the 
shops filled with customers ? are the boulevards and 
the Champs Elysées peopled as before? Have the 
Russians and the English returned to Paris? are 
the thousands of houses lately vacant, rented? No. 
No! Why? Because every body feels that the pre- 
sent safety is produced only by a temporary and 
extraordinary measure. Put an end to the state of 
siege, and presto! relieved from the military hand 
which now represses insurrection, the mob will re- 
appear in the streets, Confidence and prosperity 
will not be permanently restored until there is a 
strong and permanent government established. Is 
a government of sufficient strength, practicable un- 
der republican forms? I believe not. Such is the 
present condition of Paris ; and such it will proba- 
bly continue for a month or several months more, 
so long as the state of siege is preserved. But this 
is no republic. The press, the clubs, the people, 
are under a rule as arbitrary as that of Napoleon 
or of the Emperor of Russia. There is no such 
thing as free deliberation, or discussion, any where 
except in the National Assembly itself, which de- 
creed the state of siege, and may end it at plea- 
sure. But it is necessary and is therefore acqui- 
esced in. Will it not continue to be necessary ? 
Yes: and it will have sooner or later to be made 
permanent, not under the vain mockery of a Re- 
public and the state of siege, but, ipso nomine, un- 
der a monarchy with strong monarchical institu- 
tions. The French nation is like a generous and 
high spirited horse, capable of excellent service and 
safe, if skilfully managed and ever under tight rein: 
but once relax the rein, or mismanage him, or leave 
him to himself, and the driver will soon be seen 
afoot, musing over the scattered remains of his 
broken buggy. Friend B—, then, does not see 
Paris, and will not see it, in its normal state, bril- 
liant, animated, gay, charming, as it was in Janu- 
ary and February of the present year, prior to the 
breaking out of the Revolution. Since then, the 





city has passed through three distinct phases, un- 
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like each other, unlike any thing that appeared be- 
fore, marking the progress of the Revolution, It 
is now in the fourth. During the month of March, 
the whole Parisian population was in a state of 
constant ebullition, not angry, not threatening, ex- 
cept upon one or two occasions, but intense and in- 
teresting and amusing to the cool looker-on. All 
regular business was suspended, every body was in 
the streets, and every body shouting “* vive la Re- 
publique!” It was the month of processions. All 
classes, ages and sexes, all professions and trades, 
from the highest to the lowest, without exception, 
met, chose their marshals and spokesmen, formed 
in procession and proceeded along the boulevards, 
quays and principal thoroughfares of the city to 
the Hotel de Ville, where the members of the Pro- 
visional Government were sitting. Numerous tri- 
colored flags floated along the line. At the head 
was a large banner, upon which was inscribed, in 
large characters, the name of the corporation or 
trade whose members were making the demonstra- 
tion. At irregular intervals during the line, if it 
was long, were groups of singers sending forth the 
stirring notes of the Marseillaise, or the chorus of 
the hymn of the Girondins. 


* Mourir pour la patrie—mourir pour la patrie ! 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’ envie !” 





At the end of each stanza, all voices shouted ‘*Vive 
la Republique!” They proceeded to the Hotel de 
Ville, were admitted, all, if not too numerous, if 
too many, by their delegates, into the presence of 
the Provisional Government, where they declared 
their acceptance of, and devotion to, the Republic, 
exposed the griefs under which they labored during 
the monarchy, and required thatthe Republic should 
redress them. Upon Louis Blane or Lamartine or 
Ledru Rollin, usually devolved the duty of reply. 
He thanked them for their support, glorified the 
people, swore that the Republic, made by them, 
should be ever for them, and promised all they ask- 
ed for. All then cried * Vive la Republique!” and 
the procession moved off as it came up, with ban- 
ner, shout and song. The Government was only 
known to say “ No,” once during the month of 
March. That was when a large band of workmen 
came up with the red flag flying at their head and 
demanded that it should be adopted by the Repub- 
lic in place of the tri-color. This was the most 
glorious moment of Lamartine’s life. Obeying 
promptly a noble inspiration, he advanced to the 
balcony, overlooking the clataorous crowd assem- 
bled in the open square below. Rejecting the red 
flag, ‘* Never!” exclaimed the orator, ** Le dra- 
peau rouge que vous nous presenter, citoyens, n’a 
jamais fait que Je tour du Champs-de-Mars trainé 
dans le sang du peuple: le drapeau que nous vou- 


ertés!” Since that day the red flag has only ap- 
peared upon the barricades, the symbol of insur- 
rection and terror. 

In the course of this month too, all the foreign- 
ers resident, or temporarily in Paris, repaired in 
public procession to offer their congratulations to 
the young Republic,—Germans, English, Ameri- 
cans; and Belgian, Spanish, Italian and Polish 
refugees to express their reviving hopes that the 
French Republic would declare itself humanitaire, 
and undertake as of yore, the republican propa- 
gande. Of evenings, and till a very late hour of 
the night, during the month of March, the labour- 
ers en blouse, without work, and receiving daily 
from the public treasury their stipend of thirty 
cents, and numbering many tens of thousands, 
formed themselves into numerous bands and tra- 
versed the city in every direction, singing in full 
chorus their patriotic songs and shouting “ Vive la 
Republique!” No quarter of the city was so re- 
mote or so retired that its inhabitants were not 
startled more than once during the night by the 
passage of these noisy republicans under their win- 
dows. Every fifth or sixth rank bore aloft large 
flaming torches. The passage of their long col- 
umns along the deserted streets an hour or two 
after midnight, had in it, for one looking down upon 
the scene from his window jn the third or fourth 
story, something strikingly wild, picturesque, and, 
perhaps, all associations considered, a little terri- 
fying. This was the first phrase of Paris street- 
life after the revolution. 

The scene changed, and April was devoted to the 
planting of Liberty trees, to the number of several 
hundreds, all over Paris. They are not poles as 
with us, but living poplar trees, from twenty to 
fifty feet high. The people were still idle, still re- 
ceiving their thirty sous per day from the public 
treasury, still amused by the promises of Lovis 
Blanc, Ledru Rollin, Albert & Co. Satisfied for the 
present with these promises, and their daily pay for 
no labor, they were persuaded, as well they might 
be under such circumstances, that the Republic was 
a very fine thing, and for want of something else 
to do, they planted Liberty trees. This was en- 
couraged by the government, which unable to con- 
trol, essayed thus to amuse the people, and pre- 
vent them rolling the ball of Revolution too rapidly 
toward the ‘abyss of the Red Republic. A band 
would go out into the country and select their 
poplar tree, dig it up and bring it into the city. 
Mauy hundreds of woodsmen would then collect 
about it. It would be raised upon the shoulders of 
fifteen or twenty men, and then preceded by flags 
and one or two drummers, by fifteen or twenty men 
armed with muskets, swords and pistols, fullowed 
by several hundred labourers en blouse in irregular 
procession, and attended by as many more gamins 





lons consacrer & la Republique a fait le tour du 
monde, avec notre courage, notre gloire, et nos lib- 





de Pavis,they proceed to the spot where it is pro- 
posed to erect the tree. Windows fly open from 
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the first to the sixth story along the route of the pro- 
cession, for none are so deaf or so retired but they 
are alarmed by the drums, the shouts, the songs, 
with the occasional discharge of firearms in the 
air, which mark the passage of the patriotic col- 
umn. They arrive at the spot, the tree is deposi- 
ted on the ground, and the pavement torn up for 
a space of about ten feet square. Beforethey have 
completed the hole, another drum is heard; and 
another crowd of gamins is seen approaching, in 
the midst of which appears escorted by a file of 
National Guards in uniform, Monsieur le Curé of 
the parish in full canonicals, attended by some half 
dozen boys, also in religious costume, bearing wax 
candles and books. ‘They come to bless the Lib- 
erty tree about to be raised. The tree is now 
adorned more or less profusely with colored rib- 
bons, one or two tri-colored flags are firmly fixed 
to it,—the religious services are performed in the 
midst of the greatest respect and profound silence 
of the spectators, every body being uncovered,—a 
speech is then made, perhaps by the cure, perhaps 
by some popular orator, and the priest departs as 
he came with his drum and escort of National 
Guards and boys. The tree isthen planted. The 
paving-stones, which have been taken up, are ranged 
in order to form a border for the spot, while some 
of the band proceed through the crowd which has 
been collected by all this parade, to make a collec- 
tioa of money to defray the expeuses of the occa- 
sion. ‘These contributions were frequently solic- 
ited with a tone and manner which showed that it 
would be dangerous to refuse: and the leaders of 
the ceremony have on several occasions been de- 
tected, a few hours after, making merry in a café 
upon the proceeds of the collection. The rest of 
the day till, sometimes, a late hour of the night, is 
spent in ornamenting the spot about the foot of the 
tree, planting flowers, vines, and erecting a taste- 
ful ornamental hedge or railing about it. Shouts 
of * Vive la Republique !” patriotic songs, and the 
frequent discharge of firearms continue til] the final 
dispersion of the party. 

Scenes like this just described form the most stri- 
king feature of the physiognomy of Paris, during 
the month of April. It might occur to one to sug- 
gest that the selection of the poplar tree is of ra- 
ther unfortunate omen for French Liberty. It af.- 
furds no shade, it bears no fruit, its wood is fit for 
no useful purpose, it is notoriously short-lived. It 
presumes to overtop most other trees of the forest 
without any really rightful claim to this superiority. 
Perhaps, however undesignedly chosen, it will 
prove to be in all these particulars, the most fitting 
symbol of French Liberty. Most of the Lombar- 
dy poplars thus planted have taken root, and are 
now covered with verdure. Some of them bear, 
written on a sheet of white paper, framed and cov- 
ered like an engraving, with glass, the date of the 
erection and by whom planted. I predict that most 








of these trees erected in all the public places of 
Paris, will outlive the French Republic. 

The third phase of Paris, passed through during 
the months of May and June, was of a very dif- 
ferent character. ‘The people had become tired of 
these amusements; Louis Blanc’s organization of 
labor was proving itself to be vain, impracticable, 
dangerous, utopianism; the government could not 
keep its promises to the people, and saw the im- 
possibility of continuing to pay eternally the thirty 
cents a day for no labor—the national workshops 
went into operation—the workmen said they had 
been deceived, and became day by day more dispo- 
sed to appear in arms for riot and revolution—the 
hundred and fifty clubs were formed, and in their 
nightly sittings fomented discontent among all class- 
es, and organized rebellion—the hundred and eighty 
new ultra journals of all shades of politics, from 
deepest red to while, started up like mushrooms 
and powerfully contributed with the clubs to mad- 
den the public mind, and hasten the crisis—sinis- 
ter and most terrifying reports were in daily circu- 
lation—no more juyous demonstrations took place ; 
conspiracies were weaving—outbreaks were threat- 
ened, almost daily—all faces became gloomy— 
shops were closed—theatres shut up—the rappel, 
calling the national guard to arms to quell eme- 
utes, was now as familiar a sound as heretofore had 
been the notes of the Marseillaise—strangers and 
hundreds of French, who could afford to do so, left 
the city—reactionist parties were formed—Orlean- 
ist, Bourbonist, Bonapartist—hoping to turn to ac- 
count the crisis which was evidently approaching. 
The partial explosion of 15th May, took place, fol- 
lowed at last by the grand and terrible explosion of 
23rd June. That ended the gloomy and fearful two 
months of May and June, and introduced the fourth 
more quiet phase, through which Paris is now pass- 
ing, and which, I have deseribed above. I spoke of 
the hundred and fifty clubs, and of the hundred and 
eighty new journals which sprang into existence 
after the revolution, and contributed so powerfully 
to the popular exasperation which prevailed and 
led to such deplorable consequences during the 
months of May andJune. Let me enumerate some 
of them for you. They will remind you strongly 
of the revolution of 1789. . Their names will de- 
signate clearly enough their character, and tone of 
politics. 


CLUBS. 


Fraternal Friends—The Future—The Rights of 
Man—Equality and Fraternity—Emancipation of 
the Nations—-Universal Fraternity—Jacobins— 
The Mountain—Progress—Union of Workmen— 
German Democratic—F raternal Democrats-—F ree- 
men—The Vigilants—Socialist Republicans—Uni- 
ted Propagandists—Democratic Free Thinkers— 
Labourer’s Rights-- Young Mountain—Public Safe- 
ty—Fraternity of Nations—Socialist Labourers— 
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Friends of the Blacks—Revolutionary—Club of 
Clubs—The United Companions of Duty—Young 
Students. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Spartacus—Le Vrai Gamin de Paris—Le Nou- 
veau Cordelier—Le Petit Homme Rouge—La Co- 
lére du Vieux Republicain—L’ Avenir des Travail- 
leurs—La Sentinelle des Clubs—La Commune de 
Paris—Le Salut Public—L’Aimable Faubourien ou 
le Journal de la Canaille—L’Apétre du Peuple— 
La Republique Rouge—Robespierre—La Voix des 
Femmes—L’Ami du Peuple—Le Volean—Le Jour- 
nal du Diable—Le Radical—Diogene Sans-Cu- 
lotte—La Lanterne—La Politique des Femmes— 
La Lettre du Diable 4 la Republique—Le Diable 
Rose--Le Lampion—La Republique des Femmes-- 
Le Bonhomme Richard—Le Diable Boiteux—Le 
Tocsin des Travailleuars—Le Journal des Sans-Cu- 
lottes—La Mére Duchesne—Le Pére Duchesne— 
La Carmagnole—L’Accusateur Public—Le Napo- 
leonien—-L’Aigle Republicaine—-La Redingote 
Grise—Napoleon Republicain—Le Petit Caporal— 
Le Reveil du Peuple—La Voix des Clubs—Le 
Vieux Cordelier—La Propagande Republicaine— 
La Democratie Egalitaire—Les Droits de l’Hom- 
me—-L’Alliance des Peuples—-L’Incendie—-Le 
Sanguinaire. 

Not one in thirty of these journals now appear. 
They were discontinued during the insurrection of 
June, and if they reappear now, they will be 
promptly suppressed by the hand of General Ca- 
vaignac. 

“ Well M—,” said B—, “ shall we go to Swit- 
zerland together ?” 

“ Upon the whole I don’t think that I can do bet- 
ter than to go. The thing will pay I am persua- 
ded. Ihave not been able easily to pass certain 
difficulties—but I have jumped over them and must 
take the consequences. How many will be of the 
party ?” 

“ There’s W. of New York, R. of Charleston, 
and G. of Delaware, would like to join us. It is 
doubtful, however, if they can all make it conve- 
nient to go so soon as we desire to. When shall 
we start ?” 

“ On Friday morning.” 

“What kind of money shall I provide myself 
with ?” 

“French gold by all means. There is not a 
publican in Europe whose eyes will not twinkle at 
the sight of a ‘Napoleon.’ Get you a blouse— 
Have your passport properly prepared, and I'll call 
for you at Meurice’s at 8 A. M. on Friday.” 


Gentle reader, my next letter will be dated some 
time next week, from some part of Belgium. 


G. B. M. 


THE EPIGRAM. 


The epigram has been a favorite method of con- 
veying a single thought, from the time of the Greeks 
down to the present day. This is not a bow for 
every one to shoot withal. It is no easy matter to 
produce a genuine epigram. It should be brief, 
clear, elegant in expression; and must contain a 
point, some unexpected and striking turn of thought, 
like a fly preserved in amber. The specimens of 
this species of composition which constitute the 
Greek anthology are of every variety ; dedicatory, 
descriptive, amatory, elegaic ; rarely humorous or 
satirical. The Latin epigram is more frequently 
humorous and personal; but in the hands of its 
great masters, Catullus and Martial, it is disfigur- 
ed by scurrillity and obscenity. We beg pardon of 
the exclusive partizans of classical learning, for 
expressing our judgment that, in the humorous 
epigram, the ancients must yield the palm to the 
moderns. 

It is our design, in the present paper, to offer 
some specimens of the modern epigram; and as 
we have no Analecta at hand, we must beg our 
readers to be content with such as we have gath- 
ered, in the course of ourreading. We take them 
as they come. 

Bertinazzi, commonly called Carlin, was the har- 
lequin of the [talian theatre, in hisday. The fol- 
lowing is his epitaph. 


De Carlin pour peindre le sort, 
Tres-peu de mots doivent suffire : 
Toute sa vie il a fait rire, 
ll a fait pleurer 4 sa mort. 


At the demise of pope Clement IX., a devout 
cardinal, named Bona, was spoken of, as his suc- 
cessor. This circumstance gave occasion for the 


pasquinade, Papa Bona Sarebbe un Solecismo : 
to which Daugiéres replied : 


Grammaticae leges plerumque Ecclesia spernit : 
Forte erit ut liceat dicere Papa Bona. 

Vana soloecismi ne te conturbet imago : 
Esset Papa bonus, si Bona Papa foret. 


The infamous Cesar Borgia, natural son of Pope 
Alexander VI., took for his device; Aut Cesar, 
aut nihil: upon which an obscure poet wrote the 
following epigram. 


Borgia Cesar erat, factis et nomine, Cesar ; 
Aut nihil, aut Cesar, dixit: utrumque fuit. 





Nicholas Bourbon, a Latin poet of the sixteenth 
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century, published a volume of poems entitled Nu- 
gae ; and was castigated by a brother-poet, Bellay, 
as follows : 


Paule, tuum scribis Nugarum nomine librum ; 
In toto libro nil melius titulo. 


Barbier, the inventor of the perruque, and almost 
a cardinal, left, in his will, a hundred crowns to 
any one who should write his epitaph. La Mon- 
noye made an attempt. 


Ci git un tres-grand Personage, 
Qui fut d’un illustre lignage, 
Qui posséda mille vertus, 
Qui ne trompa jamais, qui fut toujours fort sage. 
Je n’en dirai pas davantage, 
C’est trop mentir pour cent écus. 


Chapelain, afier having obtained considerable re- 
putation, us a poet, destroyed it all, at a single blow, 
by the publication of La Pucelle ; a ridiculous pro- 
duction, which drew forth an epigram from Mont- 
mort, 


Illa Capellani dudum expectata Puella, 
Post tanta in lucem tempora prodit anus. 


Corneille barely escaped a similar fate. It was 
difficult to recognize the author of the Cid, in some 
of the subsequent effusions of his genius. When 
the tragedies of Agésilas and Attila appeared, Boi- 
leau greeted them with the following impromptu : 


Aprés |’Agésilas, 
Hélas! 

Mais aprés |’ Attila, 
Hola.* 


Faure, bishop of Amiens, was famous for the 
quantity rather than the quality of his funeral ora- 
tions. On the publication of one of the dullest of 
them, a wag penned the following epigram : 


Ce Cordelier mitré, qui promettoit merveilles, 
Des hauts-faits de la Reine, Orateur ennuyeux, 
Ne s’est pas contenté de lasser nos oreilles, 

Il veut encor lesser nos yeux. 


Our readers will be reminded of Byron’s rejoin- 
der to Fitzgerald, who was in the habit of reciting 
his own verses, closing with the lines, 


* Lord Byron, who frequently borrowed from the French 
poets without acknowledging it, has very closely imitated 
Boileau, in his “‘ Versicles ;” 


1 read the “ Christabel ;” 
Very well: 

I read the “ Missionary ;” 
Pretty—very : 

I tried at “ Ilderim ;” 
Ahem! 

I read a sheet of -* Marg'ret of Anjou ;” 
Can you? 

I turned a page of Scott’s ‘* Waterloo ;” 
Pooh! pooh! &c., &e. 


The Epigram. 


——— 
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But, to their pens, while scribblers add their tongues, 
The waiter only can escape their lungs. 


The following epigram will explain itself. 


Casta Susanna placet ; Lucretia, cede Susannae : 
Tu post, illa mori maluit ante scelus. 


The author, from whom we take it, gravely re- 
marks: Ajodtons qu’il est plus facile de faire une 
Epigramme sur Lucréce, que de se tirer de la situ- 
ation ou elle se trouva: a sentiment in which our 
readers will, we presume, very readily concur. 

Pierre de Marca was rewarded for his zeal 
against Jansenism, by the offer of the diocese of 
Paris. But on the very day on which he would 
have beconmie archbishop, he died. This circum- 
stance is commemorated by Colletet, in a mock- 
epitaph. 


Ci git Monseigneur de Marca, 
Que le Roi sagement marqua, 
Pour le prélat de son eglise ; 
Mais la mort qui le remarqua, 
Et qui se plait a la surprise, 
Tout aussi-t6t le demarqua. 


A friend of the Abbé de Maucroix proposed to 
him a very eligible marriage with a lady of great 
beauty, &c. Here is his ungallant reply : 


Ami, je vois beaucoup de bien 
Dans le parti qu’on me propose ; 
Mais toutefois ne pressons rien ; 
Prendre femme est étrange chose ! 
Il faut y penser mirement : 

Gens sages, en qui je me fie, 

M’ont dit que c’est fait prudemment 
Que d’y songer toute sa vie. 


When Coleridge published his Ancient Mariner, 
it was declared to be absurd and unintelligible. To 
humor his critics he published anonymously the 
following lines, addressed to himself: 


Your poem must eternal be, 
Dear sir, it cannot fail, 

For ’tis incomprehensible, 
And without head or tail. 


An ingenious inditer of laudatory epitaphs, as 
long as modern newspaper obituaries, presented a 
volume of them to Pope. He returned the follow- 


ing : 


Friend, in your epitaphs I’m grieved, 
So very much is said. 

One half will never be believed, 
The other never read. 


We close, for the present, with Porson’s epi~ 
gram on Hermann. 


The Germans in Greek, 
Are sadly to seek. 
All except Hermann 





And Hermann’s a Ger: 2 
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LAMARTINE’S THOUGHTS ON POETRY. 


THE DESTINIES OF POETRY. 
BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
Translated from the French by Park Benjamin. 
(Concluded from our last number.) 


Another day, two months later, I had crossed the 
summits of the Sannin, covered with eternal snows, 
and I had come down once more from Lebanon, 
crowned with his diadem of cedars, into the naked 
and sterile deserts of Heliopolis. At the conclu- 
sion of a long and painful journey, I descried, in the 
horizon far distant before us, across the last de- 
scent of the black mountains of Anti-Libanus, an 
immense group of yellow ruins, gilded by the set- 
ting sun, detaching themselves from the shadow of 
the mountains and shedding back the radiance of 
evening. Our guides pointed them out to us, and 
exclaimed,—* Balbeck! Balbeck!” It was in- 
deed that marvel of the desert—the fabulous Bal- 
beck, which rose all shining from its obscure sepul- 
chre to speak to us of ages, whose remembrance is 
lost to history. We advanced very slowly on our 
fatigued horses, with our eyes fixed on those gigan- 
tic walls, those dazzling and colossal columns, 
which seemed to extend, to grow vaster and higher 
as we drew nearer. A profound silence reigned 
through all our caravan; each seemed to fear los- 
ing the impression of the scene, if he communica- 
ted his thoughts; the Arabs even were dumb and 
appeared also to be strongly and seriously moved 
with the sight, which equalized all our reflections. 

At length we reached the first blocks of marble, 
the first tranks of columns, which the earthquakes 
had overthrown with a thousand more monuments 
like dry leaves tossed and driven far away from the 
tree after a hurricane. Deep and large quarries, 


which rove asunder like the gorges of valleys, the}. 


black sides of Anti-Libanus, already opened their 
abysses under our horses’ feet; vast basins of 
stone, whose walls still preserved deep traces of 
the chisel, which had hewn from them hills of their 
solid material, still showed some gigantic blocks 
scarcely detached from their beds, and others en- 
tirely chiselled on their four faces, that only await- 
ed the cars or arms of generations of giants to re- 
move them. One alune of these masses of Bal- 
beck was sixty-two feet long, twenty-four feet wide 
and sixteen feet thick. One of our Arabs, alight- 
ing from his horse, slid down into the quarry, and 
clambering up that stone by seizing hold of the 
projections made by the chisel and the moss which 
had there taken root, stood upon its top as ona 
pedestal and ran here and there over the platform, 
uttering wild cries. But the pedestal crushes by 
its magnitude the man of our times; man disap- 
peared before his work. The united strength of 
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sixty thousand men of to-day would be requisite 
merely to lift up that stone—yet the platforms of 
the temples of Balbeck shew stones still more col- 
lossal, elevated twenty-five or thirty feet from the 
ground, to support colonnades proportionate to such 
bases! 

We pursued our route between the desert on the 
left and the undulations of Anti-Libanus on the 
right, along certain little fields cultivated by Arab 
shepherds, and the bed of a large torrent that 
wound among the ruins, on the borders of which 
grew some beautiful walnut trees. The Acropolis 
or artificial mount that bore the grand monuments 
of Heliopolis, appeared to us here and there among 
the branches, and above the tops of the large trees. 

At last we saw it wholly revealed ; and all the 
caravan stopped as if by electrical instinct. Nei- 
ther pen nor pencil can depict the impression which 
this single look conveyed to the eye and the soul— 
on our feet, as we were, in the bed of a torrent, in 
the midst of fields, around us on all sides trunks of 
trees, immense blocks of red or gray granite, blood- 
colored porphyry, white marble, yellow stone as 
dazzling as that of Paros, fragments of columns, 
chiselled capitals, architraves, volutes, cornices, 
entablatures, pedestals, scattered members that 
seemed palpitating, fallen statues with their faces 
on the ground, and all of them confused, grouped 
in piles, spread about in a thousand pieces, and 
trembling from all quarters like the lava of a vol- 
cano, which vomits forth the ruins of an empire! 

Hardly was there a path to glide across these 
remnants of the arts strewn over all the scene. 
The iron shoes of our steeds slipped over and splin- 
tered the polished acanthus of the cornices or the 
snow-white bosom of a woman’s bust;* only the 
water of the river of Balbeck gleamed into light 
among these beds of fragments and laved with its 
murmuring foam the fissures of the marble, which 
obstructed our course. 

Beyond these white ruins, forming a marble de- 
sert, rose the hill of Balbeck, a platform of a thous- 
and paces in length and seven hundred feet in 
breadth, all builded by the hands of man in hewn 
stones, some of which were from fifty to sixty feet 
long and twenty or twenty-five feet high, though 
for the most part from fifteen to thirty,—that gran- 
ite hill first presented itself to us by its eastern 
extremity ; with its deep foundations and immeas- 
urable casings, (whose three pieces of granite 
were a hundred and twenty-four feet in solid meas- 
urement and nearly four thousand feet superficial,) 
with the wide openings of its subterranean vaults, 
where the river engulphed itself at a bound, and 
where the wind meeting with the water gave vent 
to sounds like the distant peals of the great bells 
of our cathedrals. Upon that immense platform, 
the extremities of the great temples were display- 


* How much of this is fancy ’—7r. 
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horizon, in hues of gold. Certain of these wild 
monuments seemed as if intact and come but yes- 
terday from the hands of the artisan; others pre- 
sented only remnants still erect, isolated columns, 
the sides of leaning walls, dismantled pedestals. 
The eye lost itself among avenues, gleaming with 
the colonnades of various temples, but the too ele- 
vated horizon either limited the vision or shut in 
all of the marble multitude. The seven gigantic 
columns of the temple, still majestically supporting 
their rich and colossal entablature, crowned all the 
scene and towered into the blue heaven of the de- 
sert, like an air-built altar for the sacrifices of gi- 
ants. 

We stopped only a few minutes to examine what 
we had come to visit through so many perils and 
from so great a distance ; and, sure after all of pos- 
sessing to-morrow the spectacle which even dreams 
could not restore, we resumed our march. The 
day declined, and it became necessary that we 
should find an asylum, where, under our tent or 
some vault of the ruins, we might pass the night 
and repose after a journey of forty hours. Going 
from the mountain of ruins on our left, and a vast 
shore all white with fragments, and crossing some 
pastures browsed by goats and camels, we directed 
our steps towards a smoke, that ascended at a hun- 
dred paces distance, from a group of ruins, inter- 
spersed with Arab houses. The ground was un- 
even and hilly, and resounded under the hoofs of 
our horses, as if the caverns, upon which we were 
treading, were about to yawn open under our feet. 
We arrived at the entrance of a cabin low and half 
hidden by sunken walls of marble, the door and 
narrow windows of which, without glass or shut- 
ters, were made of pieces of marble and porphyry, 
badly joined together with alittle cement. A small 
turret of stone rose one or two feet above the plat- 
form, that served as a roof to this mansion and a 
little bell, like that which is represented on the 
grotto of a hermit, there swung to the gusts of the 
wind. It was the Episcopal palace of the Arabian 
bishop of Balbeck, who, in this wilderness, watched 
over twelve or fifteen families of the Greek com- 
munion, lost in the midst of the deserts and the 
ferocious nation of the independent Arabs of the 
Bekah. Till then we had seen no living thing ex- 
cept the jackalls that ran between the columns of 
the great temple and the little swallows about the 
cornices of the platform. The bishop, warned of 
the approach of our caravan by the noise we made, 
soon arrived, and, bowing at his door, offered me 
hospitality. He was a fine old man with hair and 
beard of silver, a sweet and serious countenance, 
a noble address, softly modulated, in all respects 
like one’s idea of a priest in a poem or a romance, 
and worthy of showing his visage of peace, resig- 
nation and charity in this solemn scene of ruin and 





contemplation. He caused us to enter into a little 
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inner court, paved with bits of sculpture, with mor- 
sels of mosaic, and antique vases, and delivering 
up to us his whole house—that is to say, two small 
lower chambers, without furniture or doors, he 
withdrew and left us, according to the oriental cus- 
tom, masters of his habitation. While some of 
our Arabs were employed in thrusting into the 
ground, about this abode, iron pegs to which to 
fasten by rings the legs of our horses, and others 
were lighting a fire in the court to prepare our 
pilace and cook our barley-cakes, we sallied forth 
to cast a second look on the monuments that envi- 
roned us. The grand temples rose before us like 
statues on their pedestals; the sun touched them 
with its last ray that glided slowly from column to 
column, like the flickering of a lamp, which a priest 
is carrying into the depth of the sanctuary. The 
thousand shadows of the porticos, pillars, colon- 
nades, altars, fell in moving masses over this vast 
forest of stone, and, by degrees, replaced the glan- 
cing lustre of marble and polished stone. Father 
off in the plain, there was a sea of ruins bounded 
only by the horizon, seeming waves of marble, 
broken-up rocks, and covering a vast shore with 
their whiteness and their foam. Nothing rose 
above this fragmentary ocean, and night, which 
fell from the gray heights of a chain of mountains, 
wrapped it in gradual gloom. We remained for 
some minntes seated, silent and thoughtful, before 
this impressive scene and then reéntered with slow 
steps the bishop’s little court, lighted by the fire 
of the Arabs. 

Seated upon some fragments of cornices and cap- 
itals that were used for benches in the court-yard, 
we rapidly partook of the sober repast of a travel- 
ler in the desert, and then remained for some time, 
before retiring to rest, conversing on the subject 
that filled our minds. The fire went out, but the 
moon rose full and brilliant in the limpid sky, and, 
passing above the edges of a great wall of white 
stones and the broken top of a window in arabesque, 
she illumined the enclosure with a lustre, which 
was reflected back from every marble ruin. Silence 
and revery possessed our souls. The subject of 
our thoughts at that time, in that place, so far from 
the living, in that dead world, in the presence of so 
many mute witnesses, of a past unknown, but set- 
ting at naught our little theories of history and of 
the philosopy of humanity ; what agitated our minds 
and hearts in relation to our systems and our ideas, 
alas! perhaps even our memories and individual 
sentiments, God alone knows and our tongues did 
not attempt to tell; they feared to profane the so- 
lemnity of that hour, of that star, of those thoughts 
even: we were silent. All of a sudden, something 
like a sweet and tender complaint, a murmur seri- 
ous and full of emotion, arose from the ruins be- 
hind the great wall, pierced with arabesque win- 
dows, the roof of which seemed ready to fall in- 
ward; this murmur, at first vague and confused, 
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soon spread around, prolonged and elevated louder 
and higher, and we distinguished the sound of many 
voices in chorus, singing a monotonous, melancho- 
ly and tender strain, which alternately rose, fell, 
died away, revived again and responded to itself. 
It was the evening prayer, which the bishop with 
his little flock offered up in that ruined precinct of 
what had been his church, a pile of fragments re- 
cently heaped together by a tribe of idolatrous 
Arabs. We were entirely unprepared for that mu- 
sic of the soul, each note of which was a sentiment 
or a sigh of the human heart, in that solitade, in 
the depth of the desert, soaring thus from the mute 
stones, accumulated by earthquakes, barbarians and 
time. We were vividly moved, and accompanied 
with transported “thoughts, sincere prayers and 
deep-felt emotion, these accents of divine poetry, 
until the chanted litanies had ended their monoto- 
nous refrain, and the last sigh of those pious voi- 
ces was absorbed in the customary silence of the 
old-ruins. 

This, exclaimed we, as we arose, will doubtless 
be the poetry of the latter ages, —a sigh and a prayer 
over tombs—a plaintive aspiration towards a world, 
which knows neither decay nur death. 

But I saw a most striking image of this, some 
months afterwards, in a journey to Lebanon; and 
1 ask leave to paint that also. 

I had once more descended from the last sum- 
mits of those Alps; I was the guest of the sheik 
of Eden, a maronite Arab village, suspended under 
the sharpest tooth of the mountains, on the very 
limits of vegetation, inhabited only in sammer. 
The noble old man, attended by his sons and some 
of his servants, had come to look after me even to 
the environs of Tripoli of Syria, and had welcom- 

















were so steep, that even the roes of the mountain 
could not find a path on them, and our Arabs were 
obliged to lie flat onthe ground and peer ever into 
the abyss to discover the bottom of the valley. 
The sun was setting; we had marched for many 
hours, and many more must elapse before we could 
recover our lost path and regain Eden. We alight- 
ed from our horses and committing ourselves to 
one of our guides, who knew, not far from thence, 
a staircase cut in the live rock long before by the 
Maronite monks—immemoria] inhabitants of that 
valley, we followed for some time the ‘border of 
the precipice and descended at last by those slip- 
pery steps to a platform detached from the rock 
which commanded all the horizon. 

The valley at first sank down by wide and gen- 
tle declivities from the foot of the snows and ce- 
dars, which formed a strange coatrast with one 
another; then it expanded itself into swards of 
tender verdure, like those on the high brows of the 
Jura or the Alps, and a multitude of threads of 
foaming water, departing here and there from the 
melting snow, furrowed these grassy slopes and 
went on to be reunited in. a single mass of flood 
and foam at the base of the first flight of rocks, 
There the valley went down suddenly for four or 
five hundred feet and the torrent precipitated itself 
in company, and, expending over a broad surface, 
sometimes covered the rocks as with a liquid and 


‘translucent veil, sometimes detached itself in cas- 


cades, and, tumbling at length over huge and sharp 
blocks riven from the summit, broke itself into dash- 
ing masses and resounded like perpetual thunder. 
The wind of its fall reached us where we stood, 
wafting along like light wreaths the foam of the 
water, tinted with shifting hues, scattering it here 































ed me in his chateau of Eden, with a dignity, heart-| and there over the valley or suspending it like ro- 
felt courtesy, and elegance of manners, which we | ses to the branches of the trees or the proclivities 
imagine to have distinguished the old lords of the|of the rock. As it extended toward the North, 
court of Louis XIV. Entire trees were burning | the Valley of the Saints sank deeper and deeper, 
on the large hearth; sheep, kids, deer were heaped | and widened more and more, and then, at about 
up in the vast halls, and old Jeathern bottles of two miles from our point of view, two naked and 
Lebanon wine, borne from the cellar by servants, | shadow-wrapped mountains were seen approxiwa- 
fluwed for us and for our escort. After having | ting, and leaning toward one another, leaving scarce- 
passed some days in studying these fine Homeric ily an interval of a few fathoms between their ex- 
manners, poetical as the places we were visiting, | uremities, when the valley ended and was lost with 
the sheik gave me his son and a certain number, its grassy plots, its lofty vines, its poplars, its cy- 
of Arabian horsemen to conduct me to the cedars | presses and its milk-white torrent. High between 
of Lebanon, famous trees, which yet consecrate | ese mountains, which thus narrowed together, 
the highest peak of Lebanon, having been vene- | W4S descried the horizon, like a lake of blue darker 
rated for centuries as the last witnesses of the glo-| than the sky. It was a portion of the sea of Syria, 
ry of Solomon. I will not describe them here. | framed bya fantastic gulf of the other hills of Leb- 
On the return of that day, memorable for a travel- ‘anon. This gulf was twenty leagues distant from 
ler, we wandered among the sinuosities of the YS) but the Wwensparency of the atmosphere made 
rocks and in the numerous, deep vallies into which | 1* 4ppear as if at hepaatiiteene d feet, and we even dis- 
the group of Lebanon is torn on all sides, and we tinguished two ships under sail, which, suspended 
found ourselves suddenly on the edge of a perpen- between the blue of the sky and that of the sea, 
dicular and immense wall of rocks, some thousands and diminished by the distance, resembled two 
of feet from top to base, which shuts in the Valley | swans floating in our horizon. This spectacle so 
of the Saints. The sides of this granite rampart! impressed us at first as to detract our gaze from 
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any other feature of the valley; bat when the new 
surprise had passed away and our eyes could pierce 
the melting vapors of the evening and the waters, a 
scene of a different nature gradually unrolled itself 
before us. 

At each bend of the torrent, where its foam left 
a plot of earth, aconvent of Maronite monks ap- 
peared, built of a reddish stone on the grey of the 
rock, its smoke rising in the air between the tops 
of the poplars and eypresses. Around this con- 
vent, little fields, won from the rock or the tor- 
rent, seemed cultivated, like the best-tended gar- 
dens of our country-houses, and here and there 
were seen the Maronites clad in their dark hoods, 
returning from the labor of the field, some with 
spades upon their shoulders, others conducting smal] 
droves of Arab fillies, some holding the handle of 
ploughs and driving their oxen between the mul- 
berry trees. Many of these habitations of wor- 
ship and toil were, with their chapels and hermi- 
tages, suspended upon the advanced caps of two 
immense chains of mountains, and a certain num- 
ber were even dug, like the caves of wild beasts, 
in the rocks; you perceived nothing but the door, 
(surmounted by a turret containing only a bell,) 
and some small terraces cut under the very jutting 
of the rock, where the old and infirm monks re- 
sorted tu breathe the air and catch some glimpses 
of the sun, wherever the foot of man could ascend. 
To certain ledges of the precipices the eye could 
discern no access, but even there were a convent, 
a cross, a solitude, an oratory, a hermitage and 
some faces of solitaries, moving among the rocks 
or the trees, working, reading or praying. One of 
these convents was an Arab printing-oflice for the 
instraction. of the Maronite people, and there was 
seen on the terrace a crowd of monks, going and 
coming and spreading out over frames and reels 
white sheets of wet paper. Nothing, besides the 
pencil of an artist, could depict the number and the 
picturesqueness of these retreats. Each stone 
seem to have brought forth its cell, each cave its 
hermit; each spring had its motion and its life, 
each tree its solitary and its shade. Wheresoever 
the eye fell, it saw the valley, the mountain, the 
precipices, so to speak, growing alive under its 
glance, and a scene of life, of prayer, of contem- 
plation separated itself from those eternal masses, 
or mingled with but toconsecrate them. But very 
soon the sun set, the labors of the day ceased, and 
all the dark forms scattered over the valley entered 
into their caves or their monasteries. The bells 
from all around sounded the hour of regathering 
and evening worship; some with a voice, powerful 
and vibrating like great winds across the sea; 
others with the light and silvery tones of birds 
among the golden corn-fields and plaintive and far- 
wafied, like sighs through the night and the wilder- 
ness. All the bells responded from the two oppo- 
site walls of the valley aud the thousand echoes 
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of the grottoes and precipices sent them onward 
in confused and reiterated murmurs, mixed with 
the groanings of the torrent, the cedars and the 
sonorous falls of fountains and ‘cataracts, with 
which the mountain-sides are furrowed. Then 
there intervened a momentary silence and a new 
sound, sweeter, more melancholy and serious, filled 
the valley. It was the chant of psalms, which ri- 
sing simultaneously from each monastery, each 
church, each oratory, each rock-hewn cell, met 
and mingled as they ascended toward us like a 
vast murmur and seemed to be the single melodi- 
ous plaint of the whole valley, which had found a 
soul and a voice. Then a cloud of incense rolled 
upward from each roof, eseaped from each grotto 
and perfumed an atmosphere that angels might 
have breathed. We remained mute and enchanted 
like those celestial spirits, who, winging their way 
for the first time over the globe which they deem- 
ed a desert, heard ascending from these very bor- 
ders the first prayer of man. We then compre- 
hended that it needed but the voice of man to viv- 
ify the deadest nature, and that this voice will be 
but poetry even to the end of time, when, all the 
sentiments of the human heart being extinct and 
absorbed in one, Poetry here below will be only an 
adoration and a hymn! 

But we have not yet reached that period. The 
world is young, for the mind still surveys an im- 
measurable interval’ between the actual condition 
of humanity and the end which it can attain. Poe- 
try henceforward will have new and lofty destinies 
to accomplish. It will be no longer lyrical, in 
the sense in which we understand that word; it 
has no more enough of youth, of freshness, of 
spontaniety jof impression to sing as at the first 
dream of human thought. It will be no longer 
epic ; man has lived too long, reflected too much 
to allow himself to be amused by long-drawn met- 
rical narratives, and experience has destroyed his 
faith in those wonders, with which the epic poem 
captivated his credulity. It will be no longer dra- 
matic, because the scenes of real life, in our days of 
liberty and political action, possess an interest more 
pressing, more real and more intimate than theat- 
rical representations ; because the elevated classes 
of society go no more to the theatre to be moved, 
but to criticize; because society has grown criti- 
cal after however simple a fashion. It no longer 
entertains any good faith in the pleasures. The 
drama is about to fall back to the people; it was 
born from the people and for the people and to 
them it must return; only the popular class now 
carries its heart to the theatre. Besides, the pop- 
ular drama, destined for the illiterate, has not for 
a long time had an expression sufficiently noble, 
elegant and elevated for the lettered class; the let- 
tered class therefore abandons the drama; and 
whenever the drama shall attempt to lift the com- 
mon people up to the language of the cultivated, 
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that audience will again desert it, and it must con- 
stantly redescend to the mass to be by the mass 
appreciated. Certain men of genius are attempt- 
ing even now to do violence to this destiny of the 
drama. I offer up my prayer for their trinmph. 
In any event there will remain glorious monuments 
of their failure. It is a question of aristocracy 
and democracy ; the drama is the most faithful 
image of civilization. ; 

Poetry will be the song of reason; that will be 
its destiny for a long time. It will be philosophi- 
eal, religious, political, social, like those epochs 
through which the human race will pass; above 
all, it will be intimate, personal, meditative and 
grave; no longer a play of the fancy, a melodious 
caprice of light and superficial thoughts, but the 
profound, real, sincere echo of the highest concep- 
tions of the understanding, the most mysterious 
impressions of the soul. It will be man himself 
and not his reflex—the sincere and perfect man. 
The premonitory signs of this transformation of 
poetry have been visible for more than a century ; 
they multiply themselves in one day. Poetry is 
becoming more and more disrobed of its artificial 
forms ; it has now hardly any shape besides its 
own. All other things become spiritualized in the 
world ; it also grows spiritual. It is no longer 
pleased with automata; it invents no more ma- 
chinery ; for the first thing that the mind of the 
reader now does is to strip the automata, to remove 
the machinery and to seek for poetry alone in a 
poetical work—to search also for the soul of the 
poet under his verses: But will it die first that it 
may be more true, more sincere, more rea! than it 
ever was? No, doubt!ess; it will have more life, 
more intensity, more action than it yet has, and | 
appeal ‘to this coming age, which overflows with 
all that is poetry, with love, religion, liberty,—and 
1 demand if ever there was in any literary epoch 
a moment so remarkable for talent already produ- 
ced, or for promises that will bring forth more? | 
know better than another—for | have often been 
the confidant of those thousand mysterious voices 
which sing in the world and in solitude, and which 
have not yet an echo in their renown. No, there 
never were so many poets and so much poetry, as 
there are in France and Europe, at the instant | 
am writing thése lines, when certain superficial 
and preoccupied spirits exclaim that poetry has 
fulfilled its destiny and prophesy the downfall of 
humanity. I see no signs of the decadence of the 
human understanding, no symptoms of lassitude or 
senility. I see some ancient institutions crumbling 
away, but at the same time young generations, 
whom the breath of life impels and urges onward 
every where and who will reconstruct upon un- 
known plans that infinite work, which God has 
given to man to do again and again unceasingly— 
the work of his own destiny. . In that work poetry 
has its place, though Plato wished to banish it. It 





= 


is poetry which surmounts and serutinizes society ; 
and which, displaying to man the vulgarity of his 
labor, calls. him incessantly onward, pointing out 
Utopias, imaginary republics, cities: of God, inspi- 
ting his heart both with courage to attempt and 
hope to attain these objects. 

Next to this philosophical, rational, political, so- 
cial destiny of future poetry, it has still a new des- 
tiny to fulfil. dt must follow the bent of insti- 
tutions and of the press. It must be brought 
down to the people and become as popular as reli- 
gion, reason and philosophy. The press begins to 
foresee this work—a work vast and mighty, which 
by constantly wafting the thoughts of all to all, 
will cast down mountains, lift up valleys, level the 
inequalities of understandings and will soon leave 
no other power upon the earth than universal rea- 
son, which will increase its force by the force of 
all. Sublime and incalculable associations of all 
mind, whose results cannot be apprehended but by 
Him, who has vonchsafed to man the ability to 
conceive and realize it. The poetry of our days 
has already tried that form, and talents of an ele- 
vated order have demeaned themselves to stretch 
forth a hand to the people—poetry has fallen with 
song, and flown on the wings of a refrain into fields 
and cottages; thither it has borne some noble re- 
membrances, some generous inspirations, some sen- 
timents of social morality ; but we must neverthe- 
less lament that it has yet only popularized pas- 
sions, dislikes,envyings. To popularize truth also 
and love and reason and the exalted sentiments 
of religion and enthusiasm, should these popular 
poets consecrate their powers to the future. This 
poetry is to be created. ‘The age demands it; the 
people thirst for it; the people are more soul-moved 
than we, for they are nearer to nature; they have 
need of an interpreter between nature and them- 
selves ; we must serve them and explain for them 
by sentiments rendered in their own language what- 
ever God has implanted of goodness, of nobility, 
of generosity, of patriotism and of enthusiastic 
piety in their hearts. All the primitive epochs of 
humanity have had their poetry or their hymned 
spiritualism ; shall advanced civilization be the only 
epoch which silences thie inner and consoling voice 
of humanity No—surely ; nothing in the eter- 
nal order of things can perish ; all is transformed. 
Poeiry is the guardian-angel of humanity in all its 
ages, 

There is a morsel of national poetry in Calabria, 
which I have often heard sung by the women of 
Amalfi in returning from the fountain. 1 have 
translated it into verse, and it seems to me to apply 
so well to the subject which I am treating, that I 
cannot forbear inserting it here. 
who is speaking— 


It is a woman, 


When twelve years old, in th’ orchard’s corner svated, 
Under the lemon or the almond tree, 





And airs of Springtime over all things fleeted 
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And tossed the curls upon my neck so free, 
There came a voice out from my inmost soul 
So sweet delight across my senses stole ; 

*T was not the wind, the bell, the piping reed, 
Nor voice of child, nor any one indeed— 


’T was thou—’twas thou, my guardian angel, thine, 
Thine was the voice that early spoke to mine. 


When later still my loved one left my side 

After dear evening neath the sycamore, 
Before his latest kiss had ceased to glide 

Into my heart that palpitated more 
At his loved touch, the same voice long I heard; 
For from my soul came each low-spoken word ; 
”*T was not his voice, nor yet his footsteps’ sound, 
Nor love-song’s echo from the limes around— 


’T was thou—’twas thou, my guardian angel, thine, 
Thine was the heart that still replied to mine. 


When a young mother and about my hearth 

I gathered all the goods the Heavens bestow, 
When at my door the figs fell to the earth, 

From the figtree, by boys’ hands bended low, 
A voice ascended from my tender breast— 
*T was not the birds’ sweet warbling in their nest, 
Nor from its cradle some fair infant’s wail, 
Nor o’er the waves the fisher’s homeward hail— 


Twas thou—’twas thou, my guardian angel, thine. 
Thine was the heart that sweetly sang with mine. 


Now, lone and old, with hair all silver white, 
By the long grove protected from the blast, 
Warming my wrinkled palms at flames I light, 
1 tend the goats and children first and last. 
Still from my bosom comes that inner voice 
And talks and sings to comfort and rejoice— 
’Tis not the voice in early childhood borne, 
Nor yet the loving voice of him | mourn— 


But thou—yes thou, my guardian angel, thine, 
Thine is the heart that dwells and weeps with mine. 


These expressions of the women of Calabria con- 
cerning their guardian angel, humanity can apply 
to poetry. This is that inner voice, which speaks 
to man in all ages, which loves, sings, prays or 


the sepulchre, sometimes dreamy as hope, pious as 
faith, warm as that divine love which is the hidden 
soul of all nature. But whatever has been, what- 
ever may still be, the diversity of the impressions 
cast by nature into my soul, and by my soul into 
my verses, the under-current was always a pro- 
found instinct of the Divinity in all things ; a lively 
evidence, an intuition more or less impressive of 
the existence and action of God in the material 
creation and in thinking humanity—a firm and ine- 
radicable conviction that God is the last word of 
all! and that philosophies, religions, poetries are 
naught bat manifestations more or less complete 
of our connection with an infinite Being—steps, 
more or less sublime, by which we successively ap- 
proach Him wuo 1s. Religion is but the soul of 
poetry. 

These poems, to which the ardent thirst of that 
epoch often lent a value, a relish which they had 
not of themselves, are very far from fulfilling my 
desires or of expressing what I felt. They are 
very imperfect, negligent, incomplete, and I do not 
think that they can live long in the memories of 
those, whose language is poetry. Still I do not re- 
pent having published them. ‘They have been at 
least one note in that grand and magnificent intel- 
lectual concert, which the earth from age to age 
offers to its Creator ; which the breath of time for 
a few days harmoniously wafts over the surface of 
humanity and carries at last to that bourne of all 
mortal things. ‘They will be the subdued rights of 
my soul in passing through this valley of exile and 
of tears, my prayer chaunted to the Great Being, 
and sometimes also the hymn of my enthusiasm, of 
my friendship, or my love for what I have seen, 
known, admired, or loved of good and beautiful 
among men—a memory of all those lives 1 have 
lived and lost! 

Those political and social thoughts which agi- 
tate the intellectual world and which have always 
forcibly agitated myself, tore me for two or three 


[NovemBER, 


weeps with him in all the phases of his pilgrimage 


here below. 


And now, since all this is a preface, I must speak | fact. 
of my book and myself—well! I will do so with 
entire sincerity. ‘The book is, however, scarcely 
a book—for these are leaves scattered and fallen 
nearly at random upon the unequal road of my ex- 
istence and gathered up through the benevolence 
of tender, pensive and religious souls. The vol- 
-ume is a vague and confused symbol of my senti 
ments and ideas, even as the vicissitudes of life 
and the spectacle of nature and of society caused 
them to rise in my heart, or cast them into my 
mind. These sentiments and ideas have varied 
with my life itself, sometimes serene and happy as 
the morning of the heart; sometimes ardent and 
deep as the passion of thirty years ; sometimes de- 
Spairing as the death and skeptical as the silence of 


years almost wholly from poetical and philosophi- 
eal reflections, valued by me at a much higher price 
than politics. Poetry is the idea: politics is the 
As the idea is above the fact, so is poetry 
above politics. But man does not see the ideal 
only; this idea must be incarnated and exist for 
him in his social institutions. There are some 
epochs when these institutions, which embody the 
mind of humanity, are organized and living. So- 
ciety then goes onward alone: and thought can 
then separate itself and on its part live alone in re- 
gions of its own choice. There are often times 
when institutions used for ages fall to ruin in ail 
parts and-when it becomes the duty of every man 
to bring his stone and his cement to reconstruct a 
shelter for humanity. My conviction is that we 
are now in the midst of one of those epochs of 
reconstruction, of social renovation. It does not 
now concern us only to know if power shall pass 
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from the hands of royalty into the hands of the 
people, whether the nobility, the priesthood or 
the commonalty shall assunie the reins of the 
new governments, be they called either empires 
or republics. We are more deeply concerned. 
We must decide if the idea of morality, of re- 
ligion, of evangelical charity shall be substituted 
for egotism in politics; if God, in his most prac- 
tical acceptation, shall descend at last into our laws, 
if all men will at last consent to recognize in their 
fellows brethren, or continue to look upon them as 
enemies and slaves. ‘The idea is ripe; the times 
are decisive. A small number of intellects, be- 
longing by chance to all the various denomina- 
tions of political opinions, carry the fruitful idea in 
their heads and hearts. J am of the number of 
those who wish to try, without violence but with 
faith and hardihood, at last to realize that ideal, 
which has not vainly agitated all minds above the 
common level of humanity—from the immeasura- 
ble intellect.of Christ to that of Fenelon.* The 
ignorances, the fears of governments serve and give 
away to us; they have successively disgusted men 
of all parties, who had reach of vision or gener- 
osity of heart—men, who, disenchanted with the 
lying symbols that no longer typify them, desire to 
group round a single idea. And the strength of 
men will be theirs if they comprehend the strength 
of God and if, by their disinterestedness and con- 
fidence in the future, they render themselves wor- 
thy of receiving this strength. It is to impart this 
conviction, to speak one word more to this politi- 
cal group, that I for the moment renounce solitude, 
the only remaining asylum for any suffering mind. 
So soon as it shall be done, so soon as it shall have 
a place in the press and in civil institutions, | shall 
return to my poetical life. A world of poetry re- 
volves in my mind; I desire nothing, I anticipate 
nothing more from life than troubles and losses. 
From this very hour I would with pleasure make 
my bed in the sepulchre—but I have ever prayed 
God that I should not perish till 1 had revealed to 
him, to the world, to myself, a creation of that 
poetry which has been my second life here below— 
till I could leave after me some monument of my 
thoughts. This monument is a poem ; I have con- 
structed and broken it into atoms a thousand times 
in my imagination; and the verses, published by 
me, have been but mutilated sketches, disjointed 
fragments of this, my soul-poem. Shall | be more 
fortunate now that [ draw nigh the maturity of my 
life? Shall I leave my poetical imaginings only 
in fragments and sketches, or shall I at length give 
it shape, massiveness and life in a work which will 
stand and survive me some short years? God 
alone knows, and whether he grants me this boon 
or not, still will I magnify His holy name. He 








alone knows to what destiny he summons his erea- 
tures, and whether painful or sweet, dazzling or ob- 
scure, that destiny is always perfect, if it be ac- 
cepted with resignation and hamble submission. 
Now, nothing remains but for me to thank all 
those tender and pious souls of my time, all my 
brothers in poetry, who have welcomed with so 
much fraternity and indulgence the feeble notes 
which I have till now sang for them. I do not 
think that any romantie poet has received more to- 
kens of sympathy, more indications of friendship 
from the youth of his age than I have myself re- 
ceived. I, who am so imperfect, so unequal, so 
little entitled to the name of pvet. They. were 
hopes and not realities which my brethren saluted 
and caressed in me. Providence may force me to 
disappoint these hopes; but all who have thus en- 
couraged me, from every part of France and Eu- 
rope know how sensible my heart has been to that 
sympathy, which is my sweetest recompense, which 
has woven between us the invisible bonds of an in- 
tellectual friendship. They have bestowed upon 
me much more than I have givento them. I know 
not what poet it is, who says that one criticism 
gave him more pain than all eulogies imparted plea- 
sure. I pity and do not understand him. As for 
myself, I can without difficulty, forget all the criti- 
cisms, whether just or unjust, that have assailed 
me in my career. I have indeed the conscience to 
believe that I have deserved much; but had they 
been all severe and bitter, they would have been am- 
ply compensated by the innumerable letters which I 
have received from friends unknown. One sor- 
row that your Muse may have slumbered for a mo- 
ment, one joy that you have lighted the first ray 
in a young and pure heart, one faltering prayer of 
a soul, to which you have imparted an expression 
and a tone, one sigh which has responded to your 
sighs, one tear of emotion that has fallen at your 
voice from the eyelids of a young woman, a cher- 
ished name, symbol of your most intimate affec- 
tions, and cousecrated by love in a language less frail 
than ordinary speech, one memory of a mother, of 
a wife, of a child, that you have embalmed for ages 
in stanzas of sentiment and poetry—the Jeast of 
these holy things consoles for all criticisms, and is 
worth a hundred times more to the soul of the poet 
than the watching and bitterness that his feeble 
lines have cost him. 





The heathen poets are mentioned three times in the 
New Testament. Aratus jn the seventeenth chopter of 
Acts--Menander in the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
also Epimonides. 





* Is not Lamartine now furnished with a glorious oppor- 
tunity to make an experiment? 





The vulgar Christian era is the invention of Dionysius 
Exiguus. 
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THE SEA-KING’S BURIAL. 


* Old Kings about to die had their body laid into a ship, 
the ship sent forth, with sails set and a slow fire burning 
in it; that once out at sea, it might blaze up ina flame, and 
in such manner bury worthily the old Hero at once in the 
sky and in the Ocean.”—Carlyle’s Hero Worship. 


“ What ship comes rushing on so fast 
Across the stormy sea ! 

While creaks and strains her groaning mast 
Her canvass flutters free. 

On, on she drifts—the storm-fiend’s scourge 
Lashes the boiling deep, 

While through the boiling foam and surge 
Misshapen monsters sweep :— 

Before the terrors of that storm 
The boldest well might quail, 

But o’er her deck there moves no form 
Nor fur'’d is any sail. 

A Sea-King’s bark that ship must be, 
His pennon floats on high, 

And boldly sends its standard free 


” 


Full to the stormy sky! 


Thus spake a Vikingir, as towards him came 
O’er the storm-vex’d billows the Bark of a Sea-King. 


Nearer and nearer drew that Ship 
With full and swelling sail, 

Deep in the brine her prow did dip 
As she swept before the gale. 

But a broad and lurid light blaz’d out 
As onward still she came, 

’*T ill mast, and sail, and cordage stout 
Burst forth one sheet of flame. 

It lit up the black and lurid sky, 
It lit up the flashing waves, 

Rolling one instant mountain high 
Then yawning in fathomless caves ; 
But ful! in the light of that lurid glare, 

On the deck of that fated Ship, 
Lay an aged Vikingir, with snowy hair, 
And a smile upon his lip, 


And the hardy Sea-rover averted his head, 
For he knew that he looked on a living man’s tomb. 


Fiercer and fiercer raged the blast, 
And louder roared the flame, 

While the crested waves came rolling past 
On a rough and boisterous game. 

But amid these sights and sounds of fear 
Unmoved the Old King lay, 

For they fell upon his aged ear 
Like the sounds of battle fray ; 

And it was not song, that now arose 
In a strong and steady strain 

From the lips so soon about to close 
Ne’er to unclose again, 

But a chant of bold and bloody deeds 
That had caused the land to ring, 
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And clothed in sable mourning-weeds 
The spouse of many a king. 
Thus, girt around with the winds and the waves, 


“T go, 1 go to Odin’s Halls, 
To quaff the foaming mead, 
Mantling for him who boldly falls, 
Or works heroic deed. 
The Valkyrs on the battle plain 
Too oft have passed him by, 
Yet, like a warrior, on his shield 
Shall old Harfagar die. 
Not like a dastard churl, will he 
Shun the slow step of death, 
But ’mid the war of wind and sea 
He comes to yield his breath. 
For now old age hath dimmed the eye, 
That once in ranks of war 
Shone like a beacon-light on high 
To landsmen from afar.” 
Thus Harfagar the pitiless chanted the song 
That the Scalds to their harps oft bad sung. 


“ To night, to night I meet once more 
Those comrades staunch of old, 

Who stark and stiff on foreign shore 
Fell, as should fall the bold. 

No shrewish tears bewailed their fall, 
Their dirge was rung on shields, 

Red were the hands that held their pall 
On corpse-encumbered fields. 

Where loudest rang that music dread 
From clashing shield and lance, 
There, tower’d Harfagar’s lofty head 
Like Bridegroom’s in the dance. 

To Hela’s halls for many a Carle 
His broad axe hew’d a way, 
While wearied paus’d each sullen Jarl 
Like Eagles gorged with prey.” 
Thus sternly the Vikingir vaunted the deeds 
That had made him the “ Scourge of the Sea.” 


The tempest’s wrath one moment still, 
Burst trumpet-toned once more, 

And drown’e Harfagar's accents shrill 
Beneath its angry roar. 

The burning ship, one sheet of fire, 
Drifts now a helpless wreck, 

And fit for hero’s funeral pyre 
Blazes the burning deck. 

One moment on the darkening sky 
The Sea-King’s form is traced, 

The next, the anxious gazer’s ey e 
Beholds but Ocean’s waste ! 

The floating fragments strew the waves, 
Harfagar ! where is he? 

Ask of the wind that madly raves 
His requiem to the sea ! 


The soul of Harfagar passed onward to Odin. 





Columbia, S. C. 











’Mid the roar of the’storm rose the voice of Harfagar. 
























































Thus with winds for his dirge and the sea for his bier, 
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THE RATIONALE OF VERSE. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 
[Concluded from our last Number.} 


One of our finest poets, Mr. Christopher Pease 
Cranch, begins a very beautiful poem thus: 


Many are the thoughts that come to me 
In my lonely musing ; 

And they drift so strange and swift 
There’s no time for choosing 

Which to follow ; for to leave 
Any, seems a losing. 


“A losing” to Mr. Cranch, of course—but this 
en passant. It will be seen here that the intention 
is trochaic ;—although we do not see this intention 
by the opening foot, as we should do—or even by 
the opening line. Reading the whole stanza, how- 
ever, we perceive the trochaic rhythm as the gen- 
eral design, and so, after some reflection, we divide 
the first line thus: 


Many are the | théughts that | céme té | me. | 


Thus scanned, the line will seem musical. Itis— 
highly so. And it is because there is no end to 
instances of just such lines of apparently incom- 
prehensible music, that Coleridge thought proper 
to invent his nonsensical system of what he calls 
“scanning by accents’ —as if “ scanning by ac- 
cents” were anything more than a phrase. When- 
ever “ Christabel” is really not rough, it can be 
as readily scanned by the true Jaws (not the supposi- 
titious rules) of verse, as can the simplest pen- 
tameter of Pope ; and where it is rough (passim) 
these same laws will enable any one of common 
sense to show why it is rough and to point out, in- 
stantaneously, the remedy for the roughness. 

A reads and re-reads a certain line, and pronoun- 
ces it false in rhythm—unmusical. 3B, however, 
reads it fo A, and A is at once struck with the per- 
fection of the rhythm, and wonders at his dulness 
in not * catching” it before. Henceforward he ad- 
mits the line tobe musical. B, triumphant, asserts 
that, to be sure, the line is musical—for it is the 
work of Coleridge—and that it is A who is not ; 
the fault being in A’s false reading. Now here A 
is right and B wrong. That rhythm is erroneous, 
(at some point or other more or less obvious,) which 
any ordinary reader can, without design, read im- 
properly. It is the business of the poet so to con- 
struct his line that the intention must be caught at 
once. Even when men have precisely the same 
understanding of a sentence, they differ and often 
widely, in their modes of enunciating it. Any one 


who has taken the trouble to examine the topic of 
emphasis, (by which I here mean not accent of par- 


must have seen that men emphasize in the most 
singularly arbitrary manner. There are certain 
large classes of people, for example, who persist 
in emphasizing their monosyllables. Little uni- 
formity of emphasis prevails ; because the thing 
itself—the idea, emphasis,—is referable to no nat- 
ural—at least to no well comprehended and there- 
fore uniform law. Beyond a very narrow and 
vague limit, the whole matter is conventionality. 
And if we differ in emphasis even when we agree 
in comprehension, how much more so in the former 
when in the latter too! Apart, however, from the 
consideration of natural disagreement, is it not clear 
that, by tripping here and mouthing there, any se- 
quence of words may be twisted into any species 
of rhythm? But are we thence to deduce that all 
sequences of words are rhythmical in a rational 
understanding of the term !—for this is the deduc- 
tion, precisely to which the reductio ad absurdum 
will, in the end, bring all the propositions of Cole- 
ridge. Outofahundred readers of “ Christabel,”’ 
fifty will be able to make nothing of its rhythm, 
while forty-nine of the remaining fifty will, with 
some ado, fancy they comprehend it, after the fourth 
or fifth perasal. The one out of the whole hun- 
dred who shall both comprehend and admire it at 
first sight—must be an unaccountably clever per- 
son—and I am by far too modest to assume, for a 
moment, that that very clever person is myself. 

In illustration of what is here advanced I cannot 
do better than quote a poem : 


Pease porridge hot—pease porridge cold— 
Pease porridge in the pot—nine days old. 


Now those of my readers who have never heard 
this poem pronounced according to the nursery con- 
ventionality, will find its rhythm as obscure as an 
explanatory note; while those who Aave heard it, 
will divide it thus, declare it musical, and wonder 
how there can be any doubt about it. 


Pease | porridge | hot | pease | porridge { cold | 
Pease | porridge | in the | pot | nine | days | old. | 


The chief thing in the way of this species of 

rhythm, is the necessity which it imposes upon the 

poet of travelling in constant company with his 

compositions, so as to be ready at a moment's no- 

tice, to avail himself of a well understood poetical 

license—that of reading aloud one’s own doggrel. 
In Mr. Cranch’s line, 


Many are the | thoughts that | come to | me, | 


the general error of which I speak is, of course, 
very partially exemplified, and the purpose for 
which, chiefly, I cite it, lies yet further on in our 
topic. 

The two divisions (thoughts that) and (come to) 
are ordinary trochees. Of the last division (me) 





ticular syllables, but the dwelling on entire words,) 
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we will talk hereafter. The first division (many 
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are the) would be thus accented by the Greek Pros- 
odies (many Are thé) and would be called by them 
acrpohoyos. The Latin books would style the foot 
Peon Primus, and both Greek and Latin would 
swear that it was composed of a trochee and what 
they term a pyrrhic—that is to say a foot of two 
short syllables—a thing that cannot be, as I shall 
presently show. 

But now, there is an obvious difficulty. The 
astrologos, according to the Prosodies’ own show- 
ing, is equal to five short syllables, and the trochee 
to three—yet, in the line quoted, these two feet are 
equal. They occupy precisely the same time. In 
fact, the whole music of the line depends upon 
their being made to occupy the same time. The 
Prosodies then, have demonstrated what all mathe- 
maticians have stupidly failed in demonstrating— 
that three and five are one and the same thing. 

After what I have already said, however, about 
the bastard trochee and the bastard iambus, no one 
can have any trouble in understanding that many 
are the is of similar character. It is merely a 
bolder variation than usual from the routine of tro- 
chees, and introduces to the bastard trochee one 
additional syllable. But this syllable is not short. 
That is, it is not short in the sense of “ short” as 
applied to the final syllable of the ordinary trochee, 
where the word means merely the half of long. 

In this case (that of the additional syllable) 
“short,” if used at all, must be used in the sense of 
the sixth of long. And all the three final sylla- 
bles can be called short only with the same under- 
standing of the term. The three together are 
equal only to the one short syllable (whose place 
they supply) of the ordinary trochee. It follows 
that there is no sense in thus (~ ) accenting these 
syllables. We must devise for them some new 
character which shall denote the sixth of long. 
Let it be ( « )—the crescent placed with the curve 
to the left. The whole foot (many are the) might 
be called a quick trochee. 

We come now to the final division (me) of Mr. 
Cranch’s line. It is clear that this foot, short as 
it appears, is fully equal in time to each of the pre- 
ceding. It is in fact the cesura—the foot which, 
in the beginning of this paper, I called the most 
important in all verse. Its chief office is that of 
pause or termination; and here—at the end of a 
line—its use is easy, because there is no danger of 
misapprehending its value. We pause on it, by a 
seeming necessity, just so long as it has taken us 
to pronounce the preceeding feet, whether iambus, 
trochees, dactyls-or anapests. It is thus a varia- 
ble foot, and, with some care, may be well intro- 
duced into the body of a line, as in a little poem of 
great beauty by Mrs. Welby : 


1 have | a lit | tle step | Son | of on | ly three | years old. | 


Here we dwell on the cxsura, son, just as long as 
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it requires us to pronounce either of the preced- 
ing or succeeding iambusses. Its value, therefore, 
in this line, is that of three short syllables. Inthe 


following dactylic line its value is that of four short 
syllables. 


Pale as a | lily was | Emily | Gray. 


T have accented the cesura with a ( ~~) by way 
of expressing this variability of value. 

I observed, just now, that there could be no such 
foot as one of two short syllables. What we start 
from in the very beginning of all idea on the topic 
of verse, is quantity, length. Thus when we enun- 
ciate an independent syllable it is long, as a matter 
of course. If we enunciate two, dwelling on both 
equaliy, we express equality in the enumeration, or 
length, and have a right to call them two long syl- 
lables. If we dwell on one more than the other, 
we have also a right to call one short, because it is 
short in relation to the other. But if we dwell on 
both equally and with a tripping voice, saying to 
ourselves here are two short syllables, the query 
might well be asked of us—‘“ in relation to what 
are they short!” Shortness is but the negation of 
length. To say, then, that two syllables, placed 
independently of any other syllable, are short, is 
merely to say that they have no positive length, or 
enunciation—in other words that they are no syl- 
lables—that they do not exist at all. And if, per- 
sisting, we add anything about their equality, we 
are merely floundering in the idea of an identical 
equation, where, x being equal to x, nothing is 
shown to be equalto zero. Ina word we can form 
no conception of a pyrrhic as of an independent 
foot. It is a mere chimera bred in the mad fancy 
of a pedant. 

From what I have said about the equalization of 
the several feet of a dine, it must not be deduced 
that any necessity for equality in time exists be- 
tween the rhythm of several lines. A poem, or 
even a stanza, may begin with iambuses, in the 
first line, and proceed with anapests in the second, 
or even with the less accordant dactyls, as in the 
opening of quite a pretty specimen of verse by Miss 
Mary A. S. Aldrich : 


The wa | ter li | ly sleeps | in pride | 
Down in thé | dépths Of thé | aziire | lake. | 


Here azure is a spondee, equivalent to a dactyl ; 
lake a cesura. 


I shall now best proceed in quoting the initial 
lines of Byron’s “ Bride of Abpdes :” 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime— 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into softness, now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
And the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
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Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom ? 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute— 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all save the spirit of man is divine? 

’Tis the land of the East—’tis the land of the Sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 
Oh, wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts that they bear and the tales that they tell. 


Now the flow of these lines, (as times go,) is very 
sweet and musical. They have been often admi- 
red, and justly—as times go—that is to say, it isa 
rare thing to find better versification of its kind. 
And where verse is pleasant to the ear, it is silly 
to find fault with it because it refuses to be scan- 
ned. YetI have heard men, professing to be schol- 
ars, who made no scruple of abusing these lines of 
Byron’s on the ground that they were musical in 
spite of all law. Other gentlemen, not scholars, 
abused “all law” for the same reason :—and it oc- 
curred neither to the one party nor to the other 
that the law about which they were disputing might 
possibly be no law at all—an ass of a law in the 
skin of a lion. 

The Grammars said something about dactylic 
lines, and it was easily seen that these lines were 
at least meant for dactylic. The first one was, 
therefore, thus divided : 


Know yé thé | land whére thé | cypréss ind | myrtle. | 


The concluding foot was a mystery ; but the Proso- 
dies said something about the dactylic “‘ measure” 
calling now and then for a double rhyme; and the 
court of enquiry were content to rest in the double 
thyme, without exactly perceiving what a double 
rhyme had to do with the question of an irregular 
foot. Quitting the first line, the second was thus 
scanned : 


Aré émbléms | df de&ds that | dre dine in | théir clime. | 


It was immediately seen, however, that this would 
not do :—it was at war with the whole emphasis of 
the reading. It could not be supposed that Byron, 
or any one in his senses, intended to place stress 
upon such monosyllables as “are,” “of,” and 
“their,” nor could “their clime,” collated with 
“to crime,” in the corresponding line below, be 
fairly twisted into anything like a “ double rhyme,” 
so as to bring everything within the category of 
the Grammars. But farther these Grammars spoke 
not. The inquirers, therefore, in spite of their 
sense of harmony in the lines, when considered 
without reference to scansion, fel] back upon the 
idea that the “ Are” was a blunder—an excess for 
which the poet should be sent to Coventry—and, 
striking it out, they scanned the remainder of the 
line as follows : 


This answered pretty well ; but the Grammars ad- 
mitted no snch foot as a foot of one syllable; and 


besides the rhythm was dactylic. In despair, the 
books are well searched, however, and at last the 
investigators are gratified by a full solution of the 
riddle in the profound “ Observation” quoted in 
the beginning of this article :—* When a syllable 
is wanting, the verse is said to he catalectic ; when 
the measure is exact, the line is acatalectic ; when 
there is a redundant syllable it forms hypermeter.” 
This is enough. The anomalous line is pronoun- 
ced to be catalectic at the head and to form hyper- 
meter at the tail :—and so on, and so on; it being 
soon discovered that nearly all the remaining lines 
are in a similar predicament, and that what flows 
so smoothly to the ear, although so roughly to the 
eye, is, after all, a mere jumble of catalecticism, 
acatalecticism, and hypermeter—not to say worse. 
Now, had this court of inquiry been in possession 
of even the shadow of the philosophy of Verse, 
they would have had no trouble in reconciling this 
oil and water of the eye and ear, by merely scan- 
ning the passage without reference to lines, and, 
continuously, thus : 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle 
Are | emblems of | deeds that are | done in their | clime 
Where the | rage of the | vulture the | love of the | tur- 
tle Now | melt_into | softness now | madden to | crime 
Know ye the | land of the | cedarand | vine Where the | 
flowers ever | blossom the | beams ever | shine Where 
the | light wings of | Zephyr op | pressed by per | fume 
Waz | faint o’er the | gardens of | Gul in their | bloom 
Where the | citron and | olive are | fairest of | fruit And 
the | voice of the | nightingale | never is | mute Where 
the | virgins are | soft as the | roses they | twine And | 
all save the | spirit of | man is di | vine "Tis the | land 
of the | East ’tis the | clime of the | Sun Can he | smile 
on such | deeds as his | children have | done Oh | wild 
as the | accents of | lovers’ fare | well Are the | hearts 
that they | bear and the | tales that they | fell. 


Here “crime” and “ tell” (italicized) are cesuras, 
each having the value of a dactyl, four short syl- 
lables; while “fume Wax,” “twine and,” and 
* done Oh,” are spondees which, of course, being 
composed of two long syllables, are also equal to 
four short, and are the dactyl’s natural equivalent. 
The nicety of Byron’s ear has led him into a suc- 
cession of feet which, with two trivial exceptions 
as regards melody, are absolutely accurate—a very 
rare occurrence this in dactylic or anapestic 
rhythms. The exceptions are found in the spon- 
dee “‘ twine And‘ and the dactyl, “ smile on such.” 
Both feet are false in pointof melody. In “ twine 
And,” to make out the rhythm, we must force 
* And” into a length which it will not naturally 
bear. We are called on to sacrifice either the 
proper length of the syllable as demanded by its 
position as a member of a spondee, or the customa- 
ry accentuation of the word in conversation. There 
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is no hesitation, and should be none. We at once 
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give up the sound for the sense ; and the rhythm is 
imperfect. In this instance it is very slightly so ;— 
not one person in ten thousand could, by ear, de- 
tect the inaccuracy. But the imperfection of verse, 
as regards melody, consists in its never demanding 
any such sacrifice as is here demanded. The 
rhythmical must agree, thoroughly, with the read- 
ing, flow. ‘This perfection has in no instance been 
attained—but is unquestionably attainable. ‘ Smile 
on such,” the daetyl, is incorreet, because “ such,” 
from the character of the two consonants ch, can- 
not easily be enunciated in the ordinary time of a 
short syllable, which its position declares that it is. 
Almost every reader will be able to appreciate the 
slight difficulty here ; and yet the error is by no 
means so important as that of the “ And” in the 
spondee. By dexterity we may pronounce “ such” 
in the true time; but the attempt to remedy the 
thythmical deficiency of the And by drawing it 
out, merely aggravates the offence against natural 
enunciation, by directing attention to the offence. 

My main object, however, in quoting these lines, 
is to show that, in spite of the Prosodies, the length 
of a line is entirely an arbitrary matter. We might 
divide the commencement of Byron’s poem thus: 


Know ye tbe | land where the. | 


or thus: 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and. | 


or thus: 


Know ye the | Jand where the | eypress and | myrtle are. | 


or thus: 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle are | 
emblems of. | 


In short we may give it any division we please, 
and the lines will be good—provided we have at 
least /wo feet in aline. As in mathematics two 
units are required to form number, so rhythm, 
(from the Greek ap:@x0s, number,) demands for its 
formation at least two feet. Beyond doubt, we 
often see such lines as 


Know ye the— 
Land where the— 


lines of one foot; and our Prosodies admit such ; 
but with impropriety ; for common sense would dic- 
tate that every so obvious division of a poem as is 
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line ; and it is this want of independent rhythm 
which adapt: to the purposes of burlesque 
alone. The vt is that of incongruity (the 
principle ef ». ‘h;) for they include the blankness 
of prose amid the harmony of verse. 

My second object in quoting Byron’s lines, was 
that of showing how absurd it often is to cite a sin- 
gle line from amid the body of a poem, for the pur- 
pose of instancing the perfection or imperfection 
of the line’s rhythm. Were we to see by itself 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle, 


we might justly condemn it as defective in the final 
feot, which is equal to only three, instead of being 
equal to four, short syllables. 

In the foot (flowers ever) we shall find a farther 
exemplification of the principle in the bastard iam- 
bus, bastard trochee, and quick trochee, as I have 
been at some pains in describing these feet above. 
All the Prosodies on English verse would insist 
upon making anelision in “ flowers,” thus (flow’rs,) 
but this is nonsense. In the quick trochee (many 
are the) occurring in Mr. Cranch’s troehaic line, 
we had to equalize the time of the three syllables 
ny, are, the,) to that of the one short syllable 
whose position they usurp. Accordingly each of 
these syllables is equal to the third of a short syl- 
lable, that is to say, the sixth of a long. But in 
Byron’s daclylic rhythm, we have to equalize the 
time of the three syllables (ers, ev, er,) to that of 
the one Jong syllable whose position they usurp or, 
(which is the same thing,) of the two short. There- 
fore the value of each of the syllables (ers, ev, and 
er) is the third of a long. We enunciate them 
with only half the rapidity we employ in enuncia- 
ting the three final syllables of the quick trochee— 
which latter is a rare foot. The “ flowers ever,” 
on the contrary, is as common in the dactylic rhythm 
as is the dastard trochee in the trochaic, or the 
bastard iambus in the iambic. We may as well ac- 
cent it with the curve of the crescent to the right, 
and call it a bastard daetyl. A bastard anapest, 
whose nature I now need be at no trouble in ex- 
plaining, will of course occur, now and then, in an 
anapestic rhythm. 

In order to avoid any chance of that confusion 
which is apt to be introduced in an essay of this 
kind by too sudden and radical an alteration of the 
conventionalities to which the reader has been ac- 
customed, I have thought it right to suggest for the 
accent marks of the bastard trochee, bastard iam- 





made by a line, should include within itself all that bus, etc., ete., certain characters which, in merely 
is necessary for its own comprehension ; but in aj varying the direction of the ordinary short accent 
line of one foot we can have no appreciation of|(~ ) should imply, what is the fact, that the feet 


rhythm, which depends.apon the equality between 
two or more pulsations. The false lines, con- 
sisting sometimes of a single cesura, which 
are seen in mock Pindaric odes, are of course 
‘“‘ rhythmical” only in connection with some other 


themselves are not new feet, in any proper sense, 
but simply modifications of the feet, respectively, 
from which they derive their names. Thus a bas- 
tard iambus is, in its essentiality, that is to say, in 
its time, aniambus. The variation lies only in the 
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distribution of this time. The time, for example, 
occupied by the one short or half of long) sylla- 
ble, in the ordinary iambus, is, in the bastard, spread 
equally over two syllables, which are accordingly 
the fourth of long. 

But this fact—the fact of the essentiality, or 
whole time, of the foot being unchanged, is now so 
fully before the reader, that I may venture to pro- 
pose, finally, an accentuation which shall answer 
the real purpose—that is to say what should be the 
real purpose of all accentuation—the purpose of 
expressing to the eye the exact relative value of 
every syllable employed in Verse. 

I have already shown that enunciation, or length, 
is the point from which we start. In other words, 
we begin with a long syllable. This then is our 
unit ; and there will be no need of accenting it at 
all. An unaceented syllable, in a system of ac- 
centuation, is to be regarded always as a long sy]- 
lable. Thus a spondee would be without accent. 
In an iambus, the first syllable being “ short,” or 
the half of long, should be accented with a small 
2, placed beneath the syllable ; the last syllable, be- 
ing long, should be unaccented ;—the whole would 
be thus (control.) Ina trochee, these accents would 


be merely conversed, thus (manly.) In a dacty]l, 
* 


each of the two final syllables, being the half of 
long, should, also, be accented with a small 2 be- 
neath the syllable ; and the first syllable left unac- 


cented, the whole would be thus (happiness.) In: 
2 2 


an anapest we should converse the dactyl thus, 
(in the land.) In the bastard dactyl, each of the 
a 2 


three concluding syllables being the third of long, 
should be accented with a small 3 beneath the syl- 
lable, and the whole foot would stand thus, (flow- 


ers ever.) In the bastard anapest we should con- 
3 363 


verse the bastard dactyl thus, (in the rebound.) In 
3 3 3 


the bastard iambus, each of the two initial sylla- 
bles, being the fourth of long, should be accented, 
below, with a small 4; the whole foot would be 
thus, (in the rain.) In the bastard trochee, we 


should converse the bastard iambus thus, (many a.) 
44 


In the quick trochee, each of the three concluding 
syllables, being the sixth of long, should be accent- 
ed, below, with a small 6; the whole foot would 
be thus, (many are the.) The quick iambus is not 


yet created, and most probably never will be; for 
it would be excessively useless, awkward, and lia- 
ble to misconception—as I have already shown 
that even the quick trochee is :—but, should it ap- 
pear, we must accent it by conversing the quick 
trochee. The cesura, being variable in length, 


but always longer than “ long,” should be accented, 
above, with anumber expressing the length, or value, 
of the distinctive foot of the rhythm in which it 


occurs. Thus a cesura, occurring in a spondaic 
rhythm, would be accented with a small 2 above 
the syllable, or, rather, foot. Occurring in a dac- 
tylic or anapestic rhythm, we also accent it with 
the 2, above the foot. Occurring in an iambic 
rhythm, however, it must be accented, above, with 
14; for this is the relative value of the iambus. 
Occurring in the trochaic rhythm, we give it, of 
course, the same accentuation. For the complex 
14, however, it would be advisable to substitute the 


simpler expression » which amounts to the same 
2 


thing. 
In this system of accentuation Mr. Cranch’s 
lines, quoted above, would thus be written : 


3 


2 
Many are the | thoughts that | come to | me 
6 6 6 % 3 


In my | lonely | musing, | 
a 2 2 


3 
2 
And they | drift so | strange and | swift 
2 2 2 
There’s no | time for | choosing | 
2 2 


3 


2 
Which to | follow, | for to | leave 
2 2 2 


Any, | seems a | losing. | 
“ 2 2 


In the ordinary system the accentuation would 
be thus : 

Many aré thé | thoughts that | come td | mé | 
In my | lonely | miising, | 

and théy | drift sd | strange and | swift | 
Theré’s no | timé for | chodsing | 

Which 6 | foliéw, | for td | léave 
any, | seéms 4 | ldsing. | 


It must first be observed, here, that I do not grant 
this to be the “ ordinary” scansion. On the con- 
trary, I never yet met the man who had the faint- 
est comprehension of the true scanning of these 
lines, or of such as these. But granting this to be 
the mode in which our Prosodies would divide the 
feet, they would accentuate the syllables as just 
above. 

Now, let any reasonable person compare the two 
modes. The first advantage seen in my mode is 
that of simplicity—of time, labor, and ink saved. 
Counting the fractions as two accents, even, there 
will be found only twenty-six accents to the stanza. 
In the common accentuation there are forty- 
one. But admit that all this is a trifle, which 
it is not, and let us proceed to points of im- 
portance. Does the common accentuation express 
the truth, in particularyein general, or in any 
regard?» Is it consistent with itself? Does it 
convey either to the ignorant or to the scholar a 





just conception of the rhythm of the lines? Each 
of these questions must be answered in the nega- 
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tive. The crescents, being precisely similar, must 
be understood as expressing, all of them, one and 
the same thing ; and so all prosodies have always 
understood them and wished them to be understood. 
They express, indeed, ‘* short”—but this word has 
all kinds of meanings. It serves to represent (the 
reader is left to guess when) sometimes the half, 
sometimes the third, sometimes the fourth, and 
sometimes the sixth, of ‘ long”’—while “ long” 
itself, in the books, is left undefined and undescri- 
bed. On the other hand, the horizontal accent, it 
may be said, expresses sufficiently well, and unva- 
ryingly, the syllables which are meant to be long. 
It does nothing of the kind. This horizontal ac- 
cent is placed over the cesura (wherever, as in the 
Latin Prosodies, the cesura is recognized) as well 
as over the ordinary. long syllable, and implies any- 
thing and everything, just as the crescent. But 
grant that it does express the ordinary long sylla- 
bles, (leaving the cesura out of question,) have I 
not given the identical expression, by not employ- 
ing any expression at all? In a word, while the 
Prosodies, with a certain number of accents, ex- 
press precisely nothing whatever, I, with scarce- 
ly half the number, have expressed everything 
which, in a system of accentuation, demands ex- 
pression. In glancing at my mode in the lines of 
Mr. Cranch, it will be seen that it conveys not 
only the exact relation of the syllables and feet, 
among themselves, in those particular lines, but 
their precise value in relation to any other existing 
or conceivable feet or syllables, in any existing or 
conceivable system of rhythm. 

The object of what we call scansion is the dis- 
tinct making of the rhythmical flow. Scansion 
without accents or perpendicular lines between the 
feet—that is to say scansion dy the voice only—is 
scansion ¢o the ear only; and all very good in its 
way. The written scansion addresses the ear 
through the eye. In either case the object is the 
distinct making of the rhythmical, musical, or read- 
ing flow. There can be no other object and there 
is none. Of. course, then, the scansion and the 
reading flow should go hand in hand. The for- 
mer must agree with the latter. The former rep- 
resents and expresses the latter; and is good or 
bad as it truly or falsely represents and expresses 
it. If by the written scansion of a line we are not 
enabled to perceive any rhythm or music in the 
line, then either the line is rhythmical or the scan- 
sion false. Apply all this to the English lines 
which we have quoted, at various points, in the 
course of this article. It will be found that the) 
scansion exactly conveys the rhythm, and thus 
thoroughly fulfils the only purpose for which scan- 
sion is required. - 

But let the scansion of the schools be applied to 
the Greek and Latin verse, and what result do we 








find ‘—that the verse is one thing and the scansion 
quite another. The ancient verse, read aloud, is 











in general musical, and occasionally very musical. 
Scanned by the Prosodial rules we can, for the 
most part, make nothing of it whatever. In the 
case of the English verse, the more emphatically 
we dwell on the divisions between the feet, the 
more distinct isour perception of the kind of rhythm 
intended. In the case of the Greek and Latin, the 
more we dwell the /ess distinct is this perception. 
To make this clear by an example : 


Mecenas, atavis edite regibus, 

O, et presidium et dulce decus meum, 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 

Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 


Now in,reading these lines, there is scarcely one 
person in a thousand who, if even ignorant of Latin, 
will not immediately feel and appreciate their flow— 
their music. A prosodist, however, informs the 
public that the scansion runs thus: 


Mece | nas ata | vis | edite | regibus | 

O, et | preesidi’ | et | dulce de | cus meum | 
Sunt quos | curricu | Jo | pulver’ O | lympicum | 
Colle | gisse ju | vat | metaque | fervidis | 

Evi | tata ro | tis | palmaque | nobilis | 

Terra | rum domi | nos | evehit | ad Deos. | 


Now I do not deny that we get a certain sort of 
music from the lines if we read them according to 
this scansion, but ] wish to call attention to the fact 
that this scansion and the certain sort of music which 
grows out of it, are entirely at war not only with 
the reading flow which any ordinary person would 
naturally give the lines, but with the reading flow 
universally given them, and never denied them, by 
even the most obstinate and stolid of scholars. 

And now these questions are forced upon us— 
“ Why exists this discrepancy between the mod- 
ern verse with its scansion, and the ancient verse 
with its scansion ?’—‘* Why, in the former case, 
are there agreement and representation, while in 
the latter there is neither the one nor the other ?” 
or, to come to the point,—** How are we to recon- 
cile the ancient verse with the scholastic scansion 
of itt” This absolutely necessary conciliation— 
shall we bring it about by supposing the scholastic 
scansion wrong because the ancient verse is right, 
or by maintaining that the ancient verse is wrong 
because the scholastic scansion is not to be gain. 
said ? 

Were we to adopt the latter mode of arranging 
the difficulty, we might, in some measure, at least 
simplify the expression of the arrangement by put- 
ting it thus—Because the pedants have no eyes, 
therefore the old poets had no ears. 

“ But,” say the gentlemen without the eyes, 
‘‘the scholastic scansion, although certainly not 
handed down to us in form from the old poets them- 
selves (the gentlemen without the ears,) is never- 
theless deduced, Baconially, from certain facts 
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which are supplied us by careful observation “ee as a partially true one? ‘To deduce from 
the old poems. reo a consistent prosody of the ancient me- 

And let ‘us illustrate this strong position by an jtres would indeed have been within the limits of 
example from an American poet—who must be aj|the barest possibility ; and the task has not been 
poet of some eminence, or he will not answer the |nsestaplished, for the reason that it demands a spe- 
purpose. Let us take Mr. Alfred B. Street. I cies of ratiocination altogether out of keeping with 
remember these two lines of his: the brain of a bookworm. A rigid scrutiny will 
show that the very few “ rules” which have not as 
many exceptions as examples, are those which 
have, by accident, their true bases not in authority, 
but in the omniprevalent laws of syllabification ; 
such, for example, as the rule which declares a 
vowel before two consonants to be long. 

In a word, the gross confusion and antagonism 
of the scholastic prosody, as well as its marked in- 


His sinuous path, by blazes, wound 
Among trunks grouped in myriads round. 


With the sense of these lines I have nothing to do. 
When a poet is in a “ fine phrensy” he may as well 
imagine a large forest as a small one—and “ by 
blazes !” is not intended for an oath. My concern) 


is with the rhythm, which is iambic. applicability to the reading flow of the rhythms it 

Now let us suppose that, a thousand years hence, | pretends to illustrate, are attributable, first to the 
when the “ American language” is dead, a learned | yter absence of natural principle as a guide in the 
prosodist should be deducing from “ careful obser-| investigations which have been undertaken by in- 
vation”’ of our best poets, a system of scansion for adequate men ; and secondly to the neglect of the 
cur poetry. And let us suppose that this prosodist | ghyjous consideration that the ancient poems, which 


. . . . | - 
had -” little dependence in the generality and im- have been the criteria throughout, were the work 
mutability of the laws of Nature, as to assume in 


the outset, that, because we lived a thousand years 
before his time and made use of steam-engines in- 





,of men who must have written as loosely, and with 
as littla definitive system, as ourselves. 

Were Horace alive to day, he would divide for 
stead of mesmeric balloons, we must therefore 'us his first Ode thus, and “ make great eyes” when 
have had a very singular fashion of mouthing our | assured by the prosodists that he had no business 
vowels, and altogether of hudsonizing our verse. |g make any such division : 

And let us suppose that with these and other fun- 
damental propositions carefully put away in his 


Mecenas | atavis | edite | regibus | 
° ° e 2: = 232 22 
brain, he should arrive at the line, 


- 


O et pra | sidium et | dulce de | ous meum | 
2 2 3 3 3 2 2 21 


: ee unt quos cur | riculo | pulverem O | lympicu 
Among | trunks gtouped | in my | riads round. Sunt q -—. —y ie a | ly e m | 


Finding it in an obviously iambic rhythm, he would as Lary ee 
divide it as above, and observing that “ trunks” 
made the first member of an iambus, he would call 
it short, as Mr. Street intended it to be. Now 
farther :—if instead of admitting the possibility 
that Mr. Street, (who by that time would be called | Read by this scansion, the flow is preserved ; and 
Street simply, just as we say Homer)—that Mr. |the more we dwell on the divisons, the more the 
Street might have been in the habit of writing |intended rhythm becomes apparent. 


Evitata | rotis | palmaque | nobilis | 
333 2 2 22 


Terrarum | dominos | evehit | ad | Deos. | 
2 2 2 2 2 2 22 


Moreover, 








carelessly, as the poets of the prosodist’s own era 
did, and as all poets will do (on account of being 
geniuses)—instead of admitting ‘this, suppose the 
learned scholar should make a “ rule’’ and put it in 
a book, to the effect that, in the American verse, 
the vowel u, when found embedded among nine 
consornanis, was short. What, under such circom- 
stances, would the sensible people of the scholar’s 
day have a right not only to think, but to say of 
that scholar ’—why, that he was “a fool,—by 
blazes !” 

I have put an extreme case, but it strikes at the 
root ef the error. The “rules” are grounded 
in “ authority”—and this “ authority’—can any 
one tell us what it means?! or can any one suggest 
anything that it may rot mean? . Is it not clear 


the feet have all the same time ; while, in the scho- 
lastic scansion, trechees—admitted trochees—are 
absurdly employed as equivalents to spondees and 
dactyls. The books declare, for instance, that 
Colle, which begins the fourth line, is a trochee, 
and seem to be gloriously unconscious that to put 
a trochee in apposition with a longer foot, is to vi- 
olate the inviolable principle of all music, dime. 

It will be said, however, by “ some people” that 
I have no business to make a dactyl out of such 
obviously long syllables as sunt, guos, cur. Cer- 
tainly I have no business to do so. I never do so. 
And Horace should not have done so. But he did. 
Mr. Bryant and Mr. Longfellow do the same thing 
every day. And merely because these gentleman, 
now and then, forget themselves in this way, it 











that the “scholar” abeve referred to, might as 
readily have deduced from authority a totally false 





would be hard if some future prosodist should insist 
upon twisting the “* Thanatopsis,” or the “ Spanish 
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Student,” into a jumble of trochees, spondees, and 
dactyls. 

It may be said, also, by some other peuple that 
in the word decus, I have succeeded no better than 
the books, in making the scansional agree with the 
reading flow ; and that decus was not pronounced 
decus. I reply that there no doubt of the word 
having been pronounced, in this case, decus. It 
must be observed that the Latin case, or variation 
of a noun in its terminating syllables, caused the 
Romans—must have caused them to pay greater 
attention to the termination of a noun than to its 
commencement, or than we do to the terminations 
of our nouns. The end of the Latin word estab- 
lished that relation of the word with other words, 
which we establish by prepositions. Therefore, it 
would seem infinitely less odd to them than it does 
to us, to dwell at any time, for any slight purpose, 
abnormally, on a terminating syllable. In verse 
this license, scarcely a license, would be frequently 
admitted. These ideas unlock the secret of such 
lines as the 


Litoreis ingens inveata sub ilicidus sus, 


and the 
Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus, 


which I quoted, some time ago, while speaking of 
rhyme. 

As regards the prosodial elisions, such as that of 
rem before O, in pulverem Olympicum, it is really 
difficult to understand how so dismally silly a no- 
tion could have entered the brain even of a pedant. 
Were it demanded of me why the books cut off 
one vowel before another, I might say—it is, per- 
haps, because the books think that, since a bad 
reader is so apt to slide the one vowel into the 
other at any rate, it is just as well to print them 
ready-slided. But in the case of the terminating 
m, which is the most readily pronounced of all con- 
sonants, (as the infantile mama will testify,) and 
the most impossible to cheat the ear of by any sys- 
tem of sliding—in the case of the m, I should be 
driven to-reply that, to the best of my belief, the 
prosodists did the thing, because they had a fancy 
for doing it, and wished to see how funny it would 
look after it was done. The thinking reader will 
perceive that, from the great facility with which 
em may be enunciated, it is admirably suited to 
form one of the rapid short syllables in the bastard 
dactyl (pulverem O)—but because the books had 


no conception of a bastard dactyl, they knocked it 
in the head at once—by cutting off its tail. 

Let me now give a specimen of the true scan- 
sion of another Horatian measure; embodying an 
instance of proper elision. 





Integer | vite | scelerisque | purus | 
2 2 33 3 
Non eget | Mauri | jaculis ne | que areu | 
22 3.63 3 
Nec vene | natis | gravida sa | gittis, 
22 33 3 


Fusce, pha | retra. 
a“ 2 


Here the regular recurrence of the bastard iambus, 
gives great animation to the rhythm, Thee before 
the a in gue arcu is, almost of sheer necessity, cut 
off—that is to say, run into the aso as to preserve 
the spondee. But even this license it would have 
been better not to take. 

Had I space, nothing would afford me greater 
pleasure than to proceed with the scansion of all 
the ancient rhythms, and to show how easily, by 
the help of. common sense, the intended music of 
each and all can be rendered instantaneously appa- 
rent. But I have already overstepped my limits, 
and must bring this paper to an end. 

It will never do, however, to omit all mention of 
the heroic hexameter. 

I began the * processes” by a suggestion of the 
spondee as the first step towards verse. But the 
innate monotony of the spondee has caused its dis- 
appearance, as the basis of rhythm, from all mod- 
ern poetry. We may say, indeed, that the French 
heroic—the most wretchedly monotonous verse in 
existence—is, to all intents and purposes, spondaic. 
But it is not designedly spondaic—and if the French 
were ever to examine it at all, they would no doubt 
pronounce it iambic. It must be observed that the 
French Janguage is strangely peculiar in this 
point—that it is without accentuation and conse- 
quently without verse. ‘The geniusof the people, 
rather than the structure of the tongue, declares 
that their words are, for the most part, enunciated 
with an uniform dwelling on each syllable. For 
example, we say “ syl/abification.” A Frenchman 
would say syl-la-bi-fi-ca-tj-on ; dwelling on no one 
of the syllables with any noticeable particularity. 
Here again I put an extreme case, in order to be 
well understood ; but the general fact is as I give 
it—that coniparatively, the French have no accen- 
tuation. And there can be nothing worth the name 
of verse, without. Therefore, the French have no 
verse worth the name—which is the fact, put in 
sufficiently plain terms. ‘Their iambic rhythm so 
superabounds in absolute spondees as to warrant 
me in calling its basis spondaic; but French is the 
only modern tongue which has any rhythm with 
such basis ; andeven in the French, it is, as I have 
said, unintentional. 

Admitting, however, the validity of my sugges- 
tion that the spondee was the first approach to verse, 
we should expect to find, first, natural spondees, 
(words each forming just a spondee,) most abundant 
in the most ancient languages, and, secondly, we 
should exve«t to find spondees forming the basis of 
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the most ancient rhythms. 
are in both cases confirmed. 

Of the Greek hexameter, the intentional basis is 
spondaic. The dactyls are the variation of the 
theme. It will be observed that there is no abso- 
Jute certainty about their points of interposition. 
The penultimate foot, it is true, is usually a dactyl; 
but not uniformly so; while the ultimate, on which 
the ear lingers is always a spondee. Even that 
the penultimate is usually a dacty! may be clearly 
referred to the necessity of winding up with the 
distinctive spondee. In corroboration of this idea, 
again, we should look to find the penultimate spon- 
dee most usual in the most ancient verse ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find it more frequent in the Greek 
than in the Latin hexameter. 

But besides all this, spondees are not only more 
prevalent in the heroic hexameter than daetyls, but 
occur to such an extent as is even unpleasant to 
modern ears, on account of monotony. Whatthe 
modern chiefly appreciates and admires in the Greek 
hexameter is the melody of the abundant vowel 
sounds. The Latin hexameters really please very 
few moderns—although so many pretend to fall 
into eestasies aboutthem. Jn the hexameters quo- 
ted, several pages ago, from Silius Italicus, the 
preponderance of the spondee is strikingly mani- 
fest. Besides the natural spondees of the Greek 
and Latin, numerous artificial ones arise in the 
verse of these tongues on account of the tendency 
which case has to throw full accentuation on ter- 
minal syllables ; and the preponderance of the spon- 
dee is farther ensured by the comparative frequen- 
cy of the small prepositions which we have to serve 
us instead of case, and also the absence of the di- 
minutive auxiliary verbs with which we have to eke 
out the expression of our primary ones. These 
are the monosyllables whose abundanee serve to 
stamp the poetic genius of a language as tripping 
or dactylic. 

Now paying no attention to these facts, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Professor Longfellow, and innumerable 
other persons more or Jess modern, have busied 
themselves in constructing what they supposed to 
be “* English hexameters on the model of the 
Greek.” The only difficulty was that (even leav- 
ing out of question the melodious masses of vowel,) 
these gentlemen never could get their English hex- 
ameters to soundGreek. Did they look Greek '{— 
that should have been the query; and the reply 
might have led to a solution of the riddle. In pla- 
cing a copy of ancient hexameters side by side with 
a copy (in similar type) of such hexameters as Pro- 
fessor Longfellow, or Professor Felton, or the Frog- 
pondian Professors collectively, are in the shame- 
ful practice of composiug ‘‘on the model of the 
Greek,” it will be seen that the latter (hexameters, 
not professors) are about one third longer to the 
eye, on an average, than the former. The more 
abundant dactyls make the difference. And it is 


Vou. XIV—86 


These expectations 


the greater number of spondees in the Greek than 


in the English—in the ancient than in the modern 
_tongue—which has caused it to fall out that while 
‘these eminent scholars were groping about in the 
dark for a Greek hexameter, which is a spondaic 
iia varied now and then by dactyls, they merely 
stumbled, to the lasting seandal of scholarship, over 
;something which, on account of its long-legged- 
|ness, we may as well term a Feltonian hexameter, 
land which is a dactylic rhythm, interrupted, rarely, 
by artificial spondees which are no spondees at all, 
and which are curiously thrown in by the heels at 
all kinds of improper and impertinent points. 

Here is a specimen of the Longfellownian hex- 
ameter. 


Also the | church with | in was a | dorned for | this was 
the | season | 

In which the | young their | parents’ | hope and the | loved 
ones of | Heaven | 

Should at the | foot of the | altar re | new the | vows of 
their | baptism | 

Therefore each | nook and | corner was | swept and | 
cleaned and the | dust was | 

Blown from the | walls and | ceiling and | from the | oil- 
painted benches. | 








Mr. Longfellow is a man of imagination—but can 
he imagine that any individual, with a proper un- 
derstanding of the danger of lock-jaw, would make 
the attempt of twisting his mouth into the shape 
necessary fur the emission of such spondees as 
“ parents,” or such dactyls as * cleaned and the” 
and “ loved ones oft” ‘“ Baptism” is by no means 
a bad spondee—perhaps because it happens to be 
a dactyl ;—of all the rest, however, 1 am dread- 
fully ashamed. 

But these feet—dactyls and spondees, all togeth- 
er,—should thus be put at once into their proper 
position : 

* Also, the church within was adorned ; for this was the 
season in which the young, their parents’ hope, and the 
loved ones of Heaven, should, at the feet of the altar, re- 
new the vows of their baptism. Therefore,each nook and 


corner was swept and cleaned ; and the dust was blown from 
the walls and ceiling, and from the oil-painted benches.” 


There !—that is respectable prose; and it will 
incur no danger of ever getting its characier ruined 
by any body’s mistaking it for verse. 

But even when we let these modern hexameters 
go, as Greek, and merely hold them fast in their 
proper character of Longfellownian, or Feltonian, 
or Frogpondian, we must still condemn them as 
having been committed in a radical misconception 
of the philosophy of verse. The spondee, as I ob- 
served, is the ‘heme of the Greek line. Most of 
the ancient hexameters degin with spondees, for 
the reason that the spondee is the theme; and 
the ear is filled with itas withaburden. Now the 


Feltonian dactylics have, in the same way, dactyls 
for the theme, and most of them begin with dac- 
tyls—which is all very proper if not very Greek— 
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but, unhappily, the one point at which they are very 
Greek is that point, precisely, at which they should 
be nothing but Feltonian. They always close with 
what is meant for a spondee. To be consistently 
silly, they should die off in a dactyl. 

That a truly Greek hexameter cannot, however, 
be readily composed in English, is a proposition 
which I am by no means inclined to admit. I think 
I could manage the point myself. For example: 


Do tell! | when may we | hope to make | men of sense | 
out of the | Pundits | 


Born and brought | up with their | snouts deep | down in 
the | mud of the | Frog-pond ? 


Why ask ? | who ever | yet saw | money made | out of a | 
fat old— 


Jew, or | downright | upright | nutmegs | out of a | pine- 
knot ? | 


The proper spondee predominance is here preserv- 
ed. Some of the dactyls are not so good as I could 
wish—but, upon the whole, the rhythm is very de- 
cent—to say nothing of its excellent sense. 





ALONE. 


Thrills a whisper on the stillness, 
Murmuring in a quiet tone, 
Half of joy, and half of sadness, 
** All alone !” 
All alone, while softly round thee, 
Fades the day-light’s pallid beam ; 
While a spell of thought hath bound thee, 
Deepening to a quiet dream. 
Softly thrills the mystic tone, 
Softly echoes, ‘‘ All alone !” 


All alone ! 
Now may fancy fold her wings 
In a sober contemplation, 
Shrouded in a still delight, 
And luxury of meditation ; 
Now may spirits round thee glide 
Hovering on viewless wings, 
Now a presence by thy side 
Whisper wondrous things,— 
Things of light in darkness sealed, 
Half believed as half revealed. 
Now may pleasant dreams arise— 
Oh delight! 
As some beauteous cloud-land lies 
Imaged in the sunset skies, 
Still and bright! 
Pleasant thoughts and fancies rare 
Mingling fitfully and free, 
Whose airy changes come and go 
With a silver chime snd a rippling flow, 
Blending in their motions slow 
To a dream-like melody, 
Or swelling with a sudden sweep 
Of thrilling changes—mellow, deep! 
Like an olian harp that wakes 
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But in its fitful sweetness makes 
A music all its own. 


“ All alone!” 
Slowly die the tones away 
With a melancholy thrill, 
And the shadows gather round, 
Dark and sti!!! 
But amid the heart’s deep chambers 
Echoes still the mournful tone, 
As sighs the wind throngh ruined walls 
Of lonely and forsaken halls— 
* All alone! 
Vain thy dreams of loveliness, 
Who can share that untold bliss! 
In thy sadness and thy woe, 
Who such grief as thine can know 7 
In thy fancies bright and free, 
None to share those thoughts with thee; 
To thy spirit’s restless yearning, 
None to give a full returning ; 
Thou art sad and lonely now-= 
Shadows gather o’er thy brow ; 
Mid glad hearts and spirits gay, 
Thine is dwelling far away— 
Seeking what may not be found, 
Hearing still what hath no sound, 
Seeing what none else may see— 
Lonely still thy heart must be!” 


Richmond. 





THE GAME FISH OF NORTH AMERICA, 
BY CHARLES LANMAN. 
No. I. 
THE STRIPED BASSE OR ROCK FISH. 


We consider the striped basse one of the finest 
game fish to be found in American waters. From 
all that we can learn it is peculiar to this country, 
and to particular sections, not being found farther 
North than Maine, nor farther South than the Car- 
olinas, where it is known as the Rock Fish. It 
varies in weight from six ounces to one hundred 
pounds, and though a native of the ocean, it spends 
a portion of every year in the fresh water rivers, 
yet it seems to be partial to the mouths of our lar- 
ger estuaries. Our naturalists have pronounced it 
a member of the Perch family, and doubtless with 
scientific propriety, but we have seen a basse that 
would outweigh at least four score of the largest 
perch found in the country. The basse is a thick- 
set and solid fish, having a strong bony mouth, and 
sharp teeth. In color it varies from a deep green 





No certain air, no measured tone— 


4 


on the back to a rich silvery hue on the belly, and 
its scales are large and of a metallic lustre. But 
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the distinguishing feature of this fish consists in 
the striped appearance of its body. Running from 
the head neariy to the tail, there are no less than 
eight regularly marked lines, which, in the healthy 
fish, are of adeep black. Its eyes are white, head 
rather long, and the under jaw protrudes beyond the 
upper one, somewhat after the manner of the pike. 
The strength of the basse is equal to that of the 
salmon, but in activity it is undoubtedly inferior. 
As an article of food it is highly valued, and in all 
the Atlantic cities invariably commands a good 
price. 

The spawning time of this fish we have not pos- 
itively ascertained, though we believe it to be in 
the spring or early summer. The New York mar- 
kets are supplied with them throughout the year, 
but it is unquestionably true that they are in their 
prime in the autumn. The smaller individuals fre- 
quent the eddies of our rivers, while those of a 
larger growth seem to have a fancy for the reefs 
along the coast. On the approach of winter, they 
do not strike for the deep water, but find a resi- 
dence in the bays and still arms of the sea, where 
they remain until the following spring. They be- 
gin to take the hook in April, and generally speak- 
ing afford the angler any quantity of sport until the 
middle of November. For the smaller fish at the 
North, the shrimp and minnow are the most suc- 
cessful baits, and for the larger individuals nothing 
can be better than the skin of an eel, neatly fasten- 
ed upon a squid. The river fisherman requires a 
regular fit-out of salmon tackle, while he who would 


capture the monsters of the ocean, only needs a| 


couple of stout Kirby hooks, a small sinker, a very 
long and heavy line, a gaff hook and a surf boat. 
But those who capture the basse for lucrative pur- 
poses, resort to the following more effectual me- 
thods,—first by using set lines, and secondly by 
the employment of gill nets and the seine. The 
sport of taking a twenty pound basse in a conve- 
nient river, is allied to that of capturing a salmon, 
but as the former is not a very skittish fish, the 
difficulties are not so great. As before intimated, 
all our Atlantic rivers, from the Penobscot to the 
Savannah, are regularly visited by the basse, but we 
are inclined to believe that they are found in the 
greatest abundance and perfection along the shores 
ef Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
Maine. At any rate our own experience has been 
eonfined to this region, and though we remember 
with unfeigned pleasure our success in taking the 
larger varieties, along the shores of Martha’s Vine- 


yard, at Montauk Point, and in the vicinity of 


Watch Hill, yet we are disposed to yield the palm 
to Block Island. This out-of-the-way spot of the 


green earth belongs to Rhode Island, comprises a 


whole county of that State, and lies about forty 
miles from the main shore. 
length, and varies in width from three to four miles. 


It is nine miles in 


contains a number of salt water ponds, and is cov- 
ered with a scanty growth of trees and other vege- 
tation. The male inhabitants, numbering only a 
few hundred souls, are devoted exclusively to the 
fishing business, and they are as amiable and 
honest at heart, as they are rude and isolated in 
their manner of life. Block Island sailors fre- 
quently find their way to the remotest quarters of 
the globe, though few who were born upon the 
Island ever become entirely weaned from its ocean- 
girt shores. The Block Island Fishermen build 
their own Smacks, and as these are about the only 
things they do manufacture, they have acquired 
remarkable skill in building swift vessels, which 
are also distinguished for their strength and safe- 
ty. 

The pleasantest time to kill Basse at Block Is- 
land is in the month of October, and immediately 
after a severe blow, for then it is that the larger 
fish seek a sheltering place between the reefs and 
the shore. And if the angler would be certain of 
success, he ought to be upon the water before sun- 
rise, or at the break of day. He must have only 
one companion, a stalwart Block Islander, whose 
duty it shall be to steady the boat, as she dashes 
along upon the restless bosom of the ground swell, 
so that, with his legs carefully braced, he can 
throw his squid to a great distance, instead of be- 
‘ing thrown himself into the sea. And if an occa- 
sional shark should stray into the vieinity of his 
boat, he must not soffer himself to be alarmed, for 
'a single discharge from the fisherman’s pistol, 
(which he usually carries for that purpose,) will be 
sure to frighten the monster out of his way. Gulls 
without number, large and small, of a dark grey 
and a pure white, will be sure to fly screaming 
above his head, and their wild chorus will mingle 
well with the monotonous war of the waves as they 
sweep upon the shore. The fatigue attendant 
upon this mode of fishing is uncommonly great, 
and if the angler should happen to strike a forty- 
pounder, he will be perfectly satisfied with that 
single prize; but if his luck should lie among the 
smaller varieties, he ought to be content with about 
half a dozen specimens, weighing from ten to fif- 
teen pounds, which would probably be the result 
of the morning’s expedition. On returning to the 
shore, the angler will find himself in a most impa- 
tient mood for breakfast, but with a view of en- 
hancing the anticipated enjoyment, he should first 
throw aside his clothes and make a number of 
plunges in the pure white surf, which will cause 
him to feel as strong and supple as a leopard. 

We did think of commenting upon Block Island, 
as a most fitting place to study the mighty ocean, 
for the waves which wash its shores come from 
the four quarters of the globe. It so happens, 
however, that we have just been reading a passage 
in an admirable little volume entitled * The Owl 





It is quite hilly, with an occasional rocky shore, 


Creek Letters,” (the author is a man after our own 
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heart,) which was written at Block Island, and we 
are sure the passage in question would “take the 
wind out of any sail” that our pen might produce. 
The passage alluded to is as follows ;— 

“* Men speak of our ‘ mother the earth.’ 
never could appreciate the metaphor. A hard 
mother is old Terra. She refuses us food, save 
when compelled by hard struggling with her and 
then yields it reluctantly. She deceives us too 
often, and finally takes us when worn and weary, 
only by the difficult digging of a grave. 

‘“* But the ocean is mother-like, singing songs to 


But I 
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Basse are more generally taken with them; bat 
for my part, give me shedder crabs enough, and I 
will agree to forego the use of all other kinds of 
bait for Basse. Next, you may want to know 
hew to rig your tackle? Where we are going to- 
day, you want nothing but a good Basse rod, reel 
and float, with a single gut leader, to which you 
fasten a hook and attach it to the line one third of 
its length from the hook. Use your float only 
when the tide runs slowly, for bottom fishing is the 
best for large fish, unless you troll for them, when 
you use a squid and fish in the Bronx with a regu- 


us continually and telling a thousand legends to our | lar trolling tackle, of sufficient strength to land a 
baby ears. She casts up toys to us on every shore,| fish weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, for 


bright shells and pebbles. 
fort) True, maniac as she is, she sometimes raves 
madly and hurls her children from her arms, but 
see how instantly she clasps them again close, 
close to her heaving bosom and how calmly and 
quietly they sleep there,—as she sings to them,— 
nor wake again to sorrow.” 


(What else do we live | 





As to Basse fishing in the vicinity of New York, 
where scientific anglers are quite abundant, it af- 
fords us pleasure to give our readers the following 
account, written at our request by G. C. Scott, 


Esq, who is quite distinguished for his love and | 


practical knowledge of the gentle art. 


The weather and the tide are in our favor, and 
the moon all right, for this planet, you must know, 
always gives the Basse an excellent appetite and 
great activity. Speaking of its influence upon 





the appetite of fish, reminds me that those in the| 
waters near the ocean, bite best in the new of the| 
moon; while salt water fish which are up the 
creeks and near to fresh water, are killed in the 
greatest number during high tides, and immediately 
after a hard “nor-easter,” when the wind has 
shified to the north-west. You may prove these 
facts without going half a dozen miles from old 
Gotham, and I have always noticed that it is better 
fishing in “ the Kills” and at the hedges of New- 





ark Bay, as well as at those in the lower part of 
the Bay of New York, when the tide is high; 
while the fishing at King’s Bridge and the mouth 
of Spiting Devil is always best at extreme low 
tides. 

As we are out after Basse, suppose we “ make a 
day of it” and first try the bridge at Haerlem 
Dam. Being an angler yourself, you know of 
course that much depends upon bait, and we will 
want to use the best. As it is the month of Au- 
gust we will purchase a few shedder crabs in the 
market, and if we find shrimp necessary, we can 
procure enough of them at either of the fishing 
grounds. During the spring, I use shad rolls for 
Basse bait; but in summer, and until the first of 
October I prefer shedder crab; after that, I use 





shrimp and soft shell clams. Some anglers prefer 
shrimp at all seasons, as it is well known that small 


they are sometimes caught there of that weight, 
but generally from thirty to eighty pounds. 

Well, having arrived at King’s Bridge and as it 
is about ebb tide, we will first see what we can kill 
from the east bridge. I like bridge fishing, for it 
is so fine to pay out line from; and then in striking 
a fish thirty yards off, there is so much sport in 
playing him, and your being such a distance above 
the water, you generally fasten him at the first bite. 
Reel off! reel off! you have struck him! There! 
give him play, but feel his weight and let him con- 
tend for every inch of line that you give him, or 
he will take the whole of it without exhausting 
himself, and you will lose him. Keep him in 
slack water and after playing him until you kill 
him, land him on the shore, for he is too heavy to 
risk your tackle in raising him to the bridge. And 
now, having fished out the last of the ebb, and 
the turn until the tide runs too fast to use a 
float, just step into this punt and we will anchor 
out near the edge of the current, by the first Island 
below the mill and fish in the current without the 
float, until the tide turns, when we will make for 
the mouth of the Spiting Devil, and fish fifty rods 
below it in the Hudson. 

Now, my friend, this day's sport may be consid- 
ered a fair criterion for these grounds. We have 
taken between twenty and thirty Basse, but there 
is only one that weighs over five pounds, and their 
average weight will not vary much from half that. 
To- night we will troll in the Bronx, for if the sky 
be clear, the Basse will bite sooner at a squid ‘by 
the light of the moon” than in the day time; and 
there is very little use in stopping to try McComb’s 
Dam, as the sport will not be first rate there until 
the Croton Aqueduct is finished and the coffer 
dam is torn away, so that the fish may have a clear 
run and unobstructed passage between the East 
and Hudson rivers. It is supposed that this will 
be effected next year, when McComb’s Dam will 
retrieve its lost honors and furnish one of the best 
places for sport in this vicinity, to those who prefer 
bridge fishing. 

Having given yeu a tasie of the sport on the 
waters bounding this Island on the north and east, 
let us to-day fasten our punt to the lower hedges 
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of New York bay, and try the difference between 
“bottom fishing,” and that “with the float.” 1 
will remark in passing that it is better to anchor 
your punt about a rod above the hedge and fish to- 
ward the hedge without a float, than to fasten your 
boat to the hedge, as commonly practised, and fish 
with a float; for you will notice that while you, 
in the old way, are continually reeling up and ma- 
king casts, 1 am feeling for them with a moving 
bait toward the bottom, and as near the hedge as 
I can venture without getting fast. And then when 
I strike, I am sure to fasten them as they turn from 
me for the shelter of the hedge. 1 can also better 
play my bait without the danger of too much slack. 
You will see also that I kill the largest fish. 

Let us now up anchor and away for the Kills 
and to the reef opposite Port Richmond. Here 
the fish are about as large as those at the hedges 
we just left. The tide is nearly full and we will 
fish without the float until it is about to turn, when 
we will move over to the Jersey shore about fifty 
rods below the mouth of Newark Bay. Here, as 
the tide is just in the turn, we can fish an hour of 
the ebb with floats, when it will be best to try bot- 
tom-fishing again. Well, if you are tired of killing 
younglings varying from one to three pounds, let 
us put the punt about and prepare for a beautiful 
row up to the third, fourth and fifth hedges in New- 
ark Bay,—trying each one, and we may strike 
some fish that will try our tackle. Change your 
leader for a heavier one and let go the anchor, for 
we are three rods above the hedge. The water is 
quite slack, and we will try the float until the tide 
ebbs a little more and the current becomes more 
rapid. There, Sir, what think you of that? He 
feels heavy,—see him spin! take care of your line 
or he'll get foul, as I cannot govern him, and it 
will be with great difficulty that I keep him out of 
the hedge. What a splendid leap! I'll see if I 
can turn him—here he comes,—take the landing 
net,—there ! there, we have him, and I will bet the 
champagne that he weighs nearer twenty pounds 
than ten! 

Thus, my friend, having shown you the principle 
grounds and informed you of the bait and tackle to 
be used in killing Basse in this vicinity, I hope that 
you will not be ata loss for piscatorial sport when 
trying your skill in the waters of old Gotham. 


It is now time that we should say something 
about basse or rock fishing in the South. The 
only streams frequented by this fish, of which we 
have any personal knowledge, are the Potomac and 
Roanoke, though we have heard many wonderfal 
stories related of the James River and the Great 
Pedee. In speaking of the Potomac we are sorely 


tempted to indite an episode upon the beautiful | 


and magnificent sweeps which this river makes 




















historical associations, among which the genius of 
Washington reigns supreme,—but it is our duty to 
forbear, for we should occupy too much time. 
Unquestionably the finest rock ground on the 
Potomac is the place known as the Little Falls, 
about four miles above Georgetown. At this point 
the river is only fifty yards wide, and as the water 
descends not more than about ten feet in running 
three hundred yards, the place might be more ap- 
propriately termed a schute than a fall. The banks 
on either side are quite abrupt and picturesque, the 
bed of the stream is of solid rock, and below the 
rapids are a number of inviting pools, where the 
water varies from forty to sixty festin depth. The 
tides of the ocean reach no further up the Potomac 
than this spot, and though the rock fish are caught 
in considerable number at the Great Falls (which 
are ten miles further up the river, and exceedingly 
romantic,) yet they seem to be partial to the Little 
Falls, where they are frequently found in very 
great numbers. They follow the shad and the 
herring in the spring, but afford an abundance of 
sport from the Ist of May until the 4th of July, 
though they are caught in certain portions of the 
Potomac through the year, but never above the 
Great Falls. The rock of this portion of the Po- 
tomac vary in weight from two to eighteen or 
twenty pounds, and itis recorded of the anglers 
and business fishermen that they frequently kill 
no less than five hundred fish in a single day. 
The favorite bait in this region is the belly part of 
the common herring, as well as the shiner and 
smelt, but it is frequently the case that a common 
yellow flannel fly will commit sad havoc among the 
striped beauties. A stout rod, a large reel and a 
long line are important requisites to the better en- 
joyment of rock-fishing at this point; but as the 
good standing places are few in number, many an- 
glers resort to boat-fishing, which is here practised 
with pleasure and profit. Of the many scientific 
anglers who visit the Little Falls during the Spring 
and Summer. the more expert ones come from 
Washington, and of one of these the story is re- 
lated that he once killed no less than eighty hand- 
some rock fishin a single afternoon. He occupied 
a dangerous position upon two pointed rocks in the 
river (one foot upon each rock and elevated some 
five feet above the water,) and fished in a pool that 
was some seventy feet duwn the stream, while the 
fish were landed by an expert servant stationed on 
the shore about thirty feet below the spot occupied 
by the angler. The gentleman alluded to is ac- 
knowledged to be the most successful angler in 
this region, and in an occasional conversation with 
him, we have obtained a goodly number of piscato- 
rial anécdotes. One or two of them are as fol- 
lows : 





after it leaves the gorge of Harper’s Ferry until it 


On one occasion, while playing a good-sized 
Basse, it unfortunately’ ran around a sharp rock, 


loses itself in the Chesapeake, and also upon its and by cutting the line made its escape, carrying 
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off the angler’s float, and a favorite fly. On the 
third day after this event a boy who was playing 
on the river about half a mile below the Falls, 
happened to see a cork darting hither and thither 
across the surface of the water, and immediately 
went in pursuit of the life-like piece of wood. 
After many twistings and turnings and a long row, 
he finally overtook it, and to his utter astonishment 
he landed in his boat a very handsome five pound 
Basse. He recognized the fly as the one common- 
ly employed by our angler, to whom the fly, the 
float and the fish were promptly delivered by the 
honest boy. 

Another and a similar incident was as follows: 

Our angling friend had Jost another float, by the 
obstinacy of another fish. About a week after the 
mishap a fisherman who had a “trot line” set 
across the river at Georgetown, for the purpose of 
taking cat fish, discovered a great splashing in the 
water near the middle of his line, and on hastening 
to the spot he had the pleasure of pulling up a 
very handsome twelve pound Basse. A fter faring 
sumptuously upon the fish, the fortunate individual 
took it into his head that the tackle belonged to 
the angler of the Falls, whereupon he delivered it 
to our friend, accompanied with a statement of the 
manner in which he made the discovery. The 
distance travelled by that fish, with a hook in his 
mouth, was four miles, and it was by the merest 
accident that his Jeading string had become entan- 
gled with the ‘* trot line.” 

The angling ground at the Little Falls is annu- 
ally rented by the proprietors to a couple of men 
named Joe Paine and Jim Collins, who are the 
presiding geniuses of the plaee, and have been 
such for upwards of twenty years. They pay a 
rent of seventy dollars per annum, and as they re- 
ceive from fifty cents to five dollars from every 
angler who visits them, and as they are occasion- 
ally troubled with as many as thirty individuals 
per day, it may readily be imagined that their 
income is quite respectable. Some of Collins’ 
friends allege that he has several thousand dollars 
stowed away in an old pocket book, which it is his 
intention to bequeath to a favorite nephew, he him- 
self being a bachelor. The reputation of Jim 
Collins in this section of country is very extensive, 
and that this should be the case, is not at all strange, 
for he is a decided original. He is about fifty 
years of age, measures six feet five inehes in height, 
and the offshoots from the four prongs of his body 
number twenty four instead of twenty as in erdinary 
mortals; I mean by this, that his fingers and toes 
number no less than twenty four. Notwithstand- 
ing this bountiful supply of fingers and toes, Jim 
Collins hasa great antipathy to useful labor, and isas 
averse to walking as any other web-footed animal. 
Fishing and sleeping are his two principal employ- 
ments ; and that he is a jadge of good whiskey, none 
ef his acquaintance would have the hardihood to 





doubt. The taking of small fish he considers a 
business beneath his dignity, and the consequence 
is that his tackle consists of a miniature bed cord, 
with a hook and cedar pole to match, and his bait 
a whole herring. He commonly fishes in a boat, 
and the dexterity with which he “* Kawallups’’ the 
fish upon his lap is truly astonishing. But if you 
would see Jim Collins in his glory, wait until about 
the middle of a June afternoon, after he has peck- 
eted some fifteen dollars, and he is sunning himself, 
with pipe in mouth, upon the rocks, absorbed in 
fishy contemplations. His appearance at such times 
is allied to that of a mammoth crane, watching (as 
he does his cockney brethren of the craft) the 
movements of a lot of half-fledged water birds. 

During the fishing season he is generally active- 
ly employed, but the remainder of his time he spends 
about the Little Falls, as if his presence were in- 
dispensable to the safe passage of the waters of the 
Potomac through this narrow gorge. That Jim 
Collins should have met with many queer mishaps, 
during @ residence of twenty years on the Poto- 
mac, may be readily imagined, but we believe, the 
most unique adventure of which he has ever been 
the victim, happened on this wise. ‘Fhe substance 
of the story is as follows :— 

Our hero is a great lover of “ sturgeon meat,” 
and for many years past, it has been a habit with 
him, to fish for that huge leather mouthed monster, 
with a large cord and sharp graffling hooks, sink- 
ing them to the bottom with a heavy weight and 
then dragging them across the bed of the stream ; 
his sense of touch being so exquisite, that he can 
always tell the instant that his hooks have struck 
the body of a sturgeon, and when this occurs it is 
almost certain that the fish becomes a victim to the 
cruel art. In practising this mode of fishing, Jira 
Collins invariably occupies a boat alone, which he 
first anchors in the stream. On one occasion he 
had been fishing in this manner for a long time 
without success, and for the want of something 
more exciting, he had resorted more frequently 
than usual to his junk bottle. In process of time, 
however, he found the exercise of fishing decidedly 
a bore, but as he was determined not to give up the 
sport and at the same time was determined to en- 
joy a quiet nap, he tied the cord. to his right arm, 
and lounged over on his back for the purpose ef 
taking a snooze. ‘There was an unusual calmness 
in the air and upon the neighbouring hills, and even 
the few anglers who were throwing the fly at the 
Falls, did so in the laziest manner imaginable. 
While matters were in this condition, a sudden 
splash broke the surrounding stillness, which was 
immediately followed by a deafening shout, for it 
was discovered that a sturgeon had pulled poor Col- 
lins out of his boat into the swift stream, and was 
in great danger of leading him off to the residence 
of David Jones. At one moment the fisherman 
seemed to have the upper hand, for he pulled upon 
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his rope, and swore loudly, sprawling about the 
water like a huge Devil Fish; but in another in- 
stant the poor fellow would suddenly disappear, and 
an occasional bubble rising to the surface of the 
stream, was all the evidence that the fellow was 
not quite drowned. This contest lasted for some 
fifteen minutes, and had not the sturgeon finally 
made his escape, Jim Collins would have been no 
more. As it happened, however, he finally reached 
the shore, about two hundred yards below the Falls, 
and as he sat upon a rock, quite as near the river 
Styx as he was to the Potomac, he lavished some 
heavy curses upon the escaped sturgeon, and insisted 
upon it, that the best hooks man ever made were now 
forever lost. Years have elapsed since this occur- 
rence took place, and when the ancient Fisherman 
“ hath his will,” he recounts the story of this ca- 
tastrophe, with as brilliant a fire in his eye, as that 
which distinguished the countenance of Coleridge’s 
particular friend, the ** Ancient Mariner.” 

Before closing this essay, it is ** right and pro- 
per” that we should allude to the beautiful scenery 
that the angler will enjoy in going to and returning 
from the Little Falls. The entire region in fact, 
known by the name of Cooney, and eomprehend- 
ing some fifteen miles of the Potomac, is particu- 
larly picturesque, but is at the same time said to be 
the most barren and useless portion of Virginia. 
In visiting the Falls you have to pass over a kind 
of wooded and rocky interval, and by an exceed- 
ingly rough road, which is annually submerged by 
the spring freshets. The water here, sometimes 
rises to the height of fifty feet, and often makes a 
terrible display of its power; on one occasion the 
water came down the vallev with such impetuosity 
that a certain wall, composed of rocks six or eight 
feet square, and united together with iron, was re- 
moved to a distance of many rods from its origi- 
nal position. To the stranger who may visit the 
Little Falls, we would say forget not on your re- 
turn to Washington, the superb prospect which 
may be seen from the signal Tree on the Heights 
of Georgetown. From that point the eye com- 
prehends at one glance, the church spires and 
elegant residences of Georgetown, the Metropolis 
of the land, with its capitol and numerous public 
buildings, and the more remote city of Alexandria, 
with a reach of the magnificent Potomac, extend- 
ing a distance of at least thirty miles. ‘The better 
time to look upon this prospect, is at the sunset 
hour, when the only sounds that fill the air are the 
shrieking of the swallows, and the faintly heard 
song of a lazy sailor far away upon the river, where 
perhaps a score or two of vessels are lying becalm- 
ed, while on the placid stream a retinue of crimson 
elouds are clearly and beautifully reflected. Scenes 
of more perfect loveliness are seldom found, save 
ia the Jand of dreams. 





C——, Virginia. 


AVALON. 


Low in the mould lies Avalon 
Over his dust on the lonely shore, 

The viewless winds through the lofty pines 
Sob and moan forevermore. 


Avalon—QO! Avalon— 
In thy eold and sombre cell, 
Down beneath the light of day 
Sleepest thou well? 


The Greybeard shakes his icy locks, 
With a sad motion to and fro, 
And down upon the silent tomb, 


Settles a mass of whitest snow. 


Ever from out the Hawthorne tree, 

The gloomy Hawthorne robed in white, 
The peering owl with vapor dim, 

His sad note sends upon the night. 


Ever the brown and shrunken leaves 

That Autumn o’er that grave hath strewn, 
Rise upward on chill winter’s breath, 

And rustle round the mossy stone 
That bears upor its marble brow 

The sand-traced name of Avalon. 


The glowing touch of early Spring, 
A damsel clad in softest green, 
Lifts up the snowy bridal veil, 
And all the charms of earth are seen, 


Ever at morn and eventide, 
A carpet of the rarest bloom 
Gives to that grave its dewy tears, 
And to the air its rich perfume. 


The joyful bird weighs down the rush, 
That springs from out his lily breast, 

Or bends the poplar’s silver leaves 
That ever shake in deep unrest. 


The wild vine from the hawthorne bough, 
Droops sadly to the low dark stone, 

And closely twines its loving arms 
About the name of Avalon. 


Softly steal the airs of heaven 
Through the pines upon that shore, 
Where is heard the sea gull’s cry, 
And the billow’s moaning roar 
O’er the mouldering prison house 
Of Avalon most fair and pure. 
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BY GILBERT AINSLIE. 


When I was twenty-four years of age, I finally 
abandoned all idea of leaving hume to commence 
the study of the law in the great capital. The 
ambitious plans which I had formed at college 
yielded one by one to the enervating influence of 
idleness and seclusion. It was not that I had nat- 
urally any taste for rural life. But the circum- 
stances, under which my retirement commenced, 
were well calculated to make me contented with 
my situation. And when, after the lapse of some 
years, the obstacle to my change of residence was 
removed by the death of my mother, I found that 
I was without inclination to enter upon professional 
life. The patrimony | inherited was indeed small, 
but it was sufficient for the support]of my slender 
household. And after informing myself of this 
fact, 1 was content to veil my growing indolence 
under anotion of philosophy ; pleasing my own fancy 
with the idea that I should find in literature, gar- 
dening and scientific pursuits, sufficient to occupy 
the abundance of my leisure. 

I had experimented in this mode of passing my 
time for several months with tolerable success, 
when one morning a letter was brought me, as I 


sat by the fire in the library, enjoying the luxury 


of a late breakfast in November. It was from 
Frank Hastings, telling me that he was at last 
about fulfilling a promise made at college, and from 
time to time repeated, to pay me a visit at my own 
residence. He regretted that he would come to 
me an invalid, without the power of contributing 
much to my amusement. But as the season was 
advancing, which made in-door life agreeable, he 
hoped that his presence at the fireside would do 
something to dispel the sense of dreariness of 
which I frequently complained. His physician, he 
wrote me, had recommended that he should give up 
his professional life ; and, feeling alone in the world, 
he had preferred to take advantage of my repeated 
invitations to share the comforts of an English home, 
rather than spend the season upon the continent. 
Although he was not to arrive until the evening, I 
felt instantly imbued with an unwonted spirit of ac- 
tivity. The table and lounge which, with the sel- 
fish spirit of bachelor monopoly, I had placed be- 
fore the fire, were wheeled to one side. And to 
the corner opposite I drew up an old fashioned 
stuffed chair, that might weli have soothed to slum- 
ber the wearv limbs of a traveller even more sha- 
ken with sickness than I believed Frank Hastings 
to be. 

Though two years older than myself, he had been 
my most intimate friend at college. His chambers 
were near my own, and the mutual interchange of 








such good offices as neighborhood permits, in time 
drew us intocompanionship. Since our parting we 
had not met. His patrimony, at that time, had not 
been sufficient to meet even his simple wants ; and 
he had been compelled to begin at once the close 
and assiduous study of the law. Fortunately for 
him, in the course of a few years the death of a 
distant relative gave him a competence. But, as 
he wrote me, he feared that the boon of fortune had 
been granted when he could no longer enjoy it. 
Indeed, the sad and dispirited tone in which he had 
written lately of the fading away of all the bright 
aspirations of his youth, made me fear that his 
melancholy tone was not without some founda- 
tion. 

The wind of a gusty November aflernoon was 
tossing the leaves upon the lawn wildly to and fro. 
As I drew back the curtain to look if I could see 
on the distant road any sign of the coming of my 
friend’s carriage, they were whirled in my face by 
the eddies of the storm. The daylight waned: 
the candles threw their reflection upon the polished 
surface of the little table spread for tea; the cur- 
tains were closely drawn; huge logs of wood sent 
their shower of sparkles up the chimney; and 
Frank's chair and mine were wheeled into their 
respective corners. Old Dash, a good-natured, 
useless New Foundland dog, slept tranquilly upon 
the hearth-rug, with his nose thrust between the 
bars of the fender. And in the warmest corner, 
between my own chair and the wall, her head de- 
cently covered with her paws, peacefully slumbered 
a well-behaved, demure, tortoise-shell cat, that had 
for several years divided my leisure affections with 
master Dash. 

As I rose for the twentieth time to place Frank's 
chair in a yet more comfortable position, a carriage 
drove rapidly to the door. When I reached the 
hall I found Frank, wrapped in his cloak, already 
half surrounded by the pieces of baggage that the 
servants had brought into the house. He soon 
joined me in the Library. I could scarcely dis- 
guise my astonishment when I beheld his altered 
figure. He had never been athletic, but yet when 
I parted from him he had the appearance of ruddy 
health. Now his figure was attenuated ; his hands 
sallow ; his cheeks pale and wan ; and his hair thin 
and slightly gray. His eye alone was unchanged, 
or, if altered at all in expression, it had acquired 
an unnatural brightness. He was so enfeebled by 
his long journey that he sank back exhausted in 
the chair that I had prepared for him, not seeming 
able to make any reply to my anxious inquiries. 

An hour’s undisturbed rest in his easy chair and 
the potent influence of that despised but invigora- 
ting beverage—a cup of strong tea—restored him 
to his usual strength. Encouraged by his apparent 
cheerfulness and animation, I tried to banish those 
serious fears with which his appearance had at first 
inspired me. And finally in that delightful retros- 
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pect which none but college companions seem truly 
to enjoy, I fairly forgot the privations he had un- 
dergone, and the wasting sickness that seemed to 
have fallen upon his early years. His own cheek 
flushed and his eye brightened even more, when the 
amusements and occupations, the friends and com- 
panions of our college days, were, severally, recalled 
to remembrance. The stirring boat races,—the 
athletic exercises,—the cheerful breakfasts,—the 
gay midnight suppers,—were all talked over. And 
then, although we had been fellow-ramblers, each 
described to the other the lovely northern lakes, 
which, staff in hand, and knapsack strapped upon 
the back, we had visited years ago. The famous 
draught of ale that we had drank at the rude little 
inn at the foot of the hill,—the wet jackets that we 
gained by venturing out in a leaky boat,—our 
amusement at meeting with a cockney sore-footed 
and hunting for a view,—were all recounted and 
laughed over with boyish merriment. 

And then came the interchange of intelligence 
respecting all whom we had known. This one, a 
woful loiterer, was now rising rapidly at the bar. 
Another idle scape-grace had taken orders in the 
Church. One young spendthrift had become a close 
merchantinthe city. A busy meddling fellow, whom 
I well remembered, had been recently returned to 
Parliament—and was considered a rising politician. 
A fair-haired, gentle lad, whose sweetness of man- 
ner and almost feminine graces of figure had fre- 
quently attracted my notice at college, within the 
year had lost his life in India, while leading a for- 
lorn-hope. Some were married, and had turned 
country squires. Some had died, stricken in early 
youth. Others perished through dissipation: and 
one, a young man of brilliant parts and great prom- 
ise, in a fit of despondeney, had fallen by his own 
hand. 

No romance can seem more singular,—no history 
more varied,—no biography more impressive, than 
the narrative of the life of those who have been 
our college companions, even within the brief pe- 
riod of six years after separation. And where to 
the world, the characters of them, such as are seen 
every day, exhibit nothing extraordinary, the chan- 
ges in thought, feeling and circumstances, which 
is presented to the eye with their early history, 
may well attract the deepest interest and curiosity. 
Before we had ended our long conversation, the 
hall cleck had struck the hour of midnight; the 
embers in the fireplace had fallen apart and were 
turning to grey ashes; and the candles glimmered 
in the sockets. Roused by these appearances to 
the belief that I had already kept Frank longer than 
I should have done, from the repose which his ex- 
hausted condition required, I hurried his reluctant 
steps off to his apartment. And staying with him 
only long enough to stir the dying coals of his cham- 
ber fire, | wished him a happy rest in his new home 
and bade him good night. 


Vout. XIV—87 
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I went to my own bed, but not to sleep. I now 
pulled an oar upon the river; now clambered the 
hill top, and looked down into the blue lake below 
me; now listened te the gay echoes of some rois- 
tering song ; and again awoke from aa unquiet doze 
to fancy that I heard speeches at the hustings— 
the noise of deadly battle,—or turned shuddering, as 
there seemed to break in upon the stillness of the 
night, the report of a solitary pistol, and the low 
smothered groan of a dying man. But one by one 
these remimiscences of our evening's conversation, 
wrought by fancy into a living drama, faded away ; 
and I was left tothe utter darkness and shadowless 
kingdom of a peaceful sleep. 

When Frank and I met in the morning at a late 
breakfast, I was happy to find that he had not suf- 
fered from the unwonted fatigue of the day before, 
or from the excitement of our long conversation. 
And as the weather was cold, dreary and cheerless, 
with a heavy rain pattering against the window 
glass, 1 tet sure that in the repose of country life, 
and life moreover within doors, he would find that 
rest which his exhausted frame seemed so much to 
require. With our letters and papers, and an oc- 
casional renewal of the subjects that had occupied 
us the evening before, the day went happily by. 
And I was glad to see from the manner in which 
Frank adapted himself to all the little arrangements, 
which I had made for his comfort and convenience, 
that the old spirit of confidence in the reality of our 
mutual friendship still remained unshaken. 

In a day or two the weather became more favora- 
ble. The clouds disappeared or melted into a thin 
gauze-like vapor, that in the early morning hung 
in masses about the horizon, and shot a silver veil 
far up the zenith. Through this the sun shone out 
mild and warm. The leaves that had already put 
on the thousand tints of autumn, seemed clothed 
with a softer beauty beneath the light of the mel- 
low sunshine. And the air, although it did not 
come freighted with the breath of the early grass, 
or of the young flowers, was yet warm and genial 
as that of May. Knowing from my experience of 
the climate that this happy season would not long 
endure, | took advantage of its brief presence to 
show Frank those scenes, which, in our beautiful 
country, were esteemed most worthy of admiration, 
and to make him acquainted with such persons in 
our near neighborhood as would best contribute to 
alleviate the dullness of his winter’s resideace with 
me. 

As we were returning one morning from our ac- 
customed ride, I drew up my horse on a little knoll 
near the village church, and pointed out to him, 
some three hundred yards distant, a house which I 
wished him to visit with me on the morrow. His 
eye was at once attracted by its picturesque situa- 
tion and appearance. The hills here spread out, 
enclosing between their gentle ascents, a shallow 
glen. Half way up this little valley, sheltered from 
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the winds of winter, stood the Rectory. In summer 
the leaves upon the many trees about it only showed 
rising above them the high topped roof and the 
twisted chimneys. But now, in the nakedness of 
the winter time, the crossing branches did not con- 
ceal the house. It was built of old-fashioned, nar- 
row brick. The central building was donble, and 
was one story anda half high. The wings turned 
their gable ends toward the road. From where we 
stood, we could see that the brick about the win- 
dows and door frame projected so as to resemble 
casings of stone. Little buttresses traversed the 
front of the main building, and served to support 
the projecting roof. A large rustic porch sheltered 
the door way. In the distance we could see flow- 
ers blooming in the windows. The lawn, carefully 
rolled and tended, appeared to retain some of the 
verdure of the departed summer. The smoke 
curled in the air from the chimney tops: and as 
the sunshine dappled the bark of the walnut and 
beech trees that stood about the dwelling, and glar- 
ed in yellow light along the antique front and upon 
the roof-tiles, I thought, though I beheld it for the 
thousandth time, that my eye had never rested on 
a picture of more rural beauty. 

Yet to me that simple dwelling had a beauty be- 
yond the charm of hill and valley, of forest trees, 
of rolling greensward, or the bright sky that hung 
over all. It was the home of Henry Allen, 
the Rector of the parish: a man who, from his 
twenty-fifth year until his sixty-third, had, in the 
fear of God, watched over the little fold that time 
and chance had gathered around him. He had 
seen the infant grow up to manhood, and return in 
the vigor of his strength to the dust from whence 
he came. He had beheld the beautiful die, and 
shrivel into age—the heart of the proud made 
desolate, and the weak comforted in their afflictions. 
Yet from all,—from the babe prattling on the knee 
to the strong man in his agony,—from the lips of 
manhood, and from the trembling breath of age,— 
from the voice of beauty in its bloom and in its sad 
decline—had gone forth, from the commencement 
of his coming among them, blessings, and blessings 
only, upon the head of this tried minister of God. 

Not a sorrow had ever visited the humblest hearth 
in that village, but the gentle voice, kind sympa- 
thy, and earnest consolation of Henry Allen served 
to alleviate the causes of distress. And no bless- 
ing ever shed its grateful influence upon one happy 
heart, without there coming with it to gladden its 
possession, a sense of the pleasure which the good 
minister took in the event. No man could have 
been more loved or more revered than he was, And 
I verily believe, that all who knew in what serenity 
his latter days had been passed, believed that the 
good old times of heavenly visitation were come 
again; and that angels spread by night and day 
their sheltering wings over the silent valley where 
he dwelt. But there had been days of mourning 





in that happy home. Two children had grown up 
in child-like beauty and innocence only to blight the 
rich promise of their youth by anearly death. But 
severe as this misfortune was to one whose happi- 
ness had taken such deep root beside an humble 
hearth-stone, it was borne without a murmur. And 
as if in reward for their childless resignation, in 
the autumn of life, blossomed under their tender 
care one, in whom all the beauty and innocence of 
the departed seemed to live anew. 

Mary Allen was now sixteen years of age. The 
love which all bore to her father would have opened 
to her the hearts of the villagers. But without 
the spell of the old man’s name, there was in her 
own person and character sufficient to deserve all 
the affection that the kindest partiality could be- 
stow. It was not that she was lovely; although 
the common gaze rarely encountered a being more 
richly gifted with beauty. They who praised her 
seldom spoke of anything that belonged to her per- 
sonal appearance. But the old loved to tell how, 
when their hearts were heavy with sorrow and their 
lives made burdensome with pain, sweet Mary 
Allen would come to their lonely fireside, and with 
her gentle hands and cheerful words fill all the 
house with pleasantness and peace. And when 
their own eyes, grown dim with age or weakened 
by disease, failed them in their attempts to read for 
themselves the truths of the Holy Word, the low 
sweet voice of Mary Allen was heard repeating 
the solemn lessons and consolations of the Gospel 
within their cottage halls. in accents that more re- 
sembled the teachings of a ministering angel, than 
the sounds of a human tongue. 

The young too loved her. The wildest child on 
the village green hushed his shrill outery when he 
saw her. The sounds of infant sorrow, the cau- 
ses of childish distress, all vanished under her gen- 
tle influence. I have seen her, when weary of 
amusement the children scattered to and fro their 
plaything of an hour, gather the restless wanderers 
about her, and by such simple talk as children love 
to hear, or by some sweet story of another day be- 
guile their attention and send them away at last 
smiling, happy, and contented. Upon the home of 
such age and of such youth, Frank and I looked 
awhile with admiring eyes: he pleased only with 
the appearance of tranquillity and with the elements 
of rural beauty that made up the picture before 
him ; and I pondering over the happy life and holy 
character of those who lived within the simple 
dwelling. 

As it was yet early, he proposed that we should 
not delay our visit until the morrow, and so we at 
once took our way up the green Jane that led 
from the high road to the Rectory. As we passed 
through the grounds immediately before the house, 
we perceived every where the marks of a taste ele- 





gant yet simple. The arrangement and choice of 
flowers, the sloping grassy banks, the root-seats 
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fixed beneath the spreading trees, where the stu- 
dent might rest and yet see spread out befure him 
the beauty of the little valley, all served to show 
with what taste and refinement the simple charms 
of the place had been seized upon and improved. 

Entering the house, we were shown into the 
Rector’s Library, a large room upon the right of 
the hall, which in that small family was very often 
the common sitting-room. For the Rector used to 
say that he could never study so well as when he 
saw beside him the same kind face which had cheer- 
ed him from his early manhood even unto his age. 
And as for Mary, her soft footstep and low whisp- 
ers would never have disturbed the meditation of 
any one. It was even so that we foundthem. In 
his high-backed chair beside the fire, with his little 
reading table drawn toward him, upon which lay a 
huge folio volume, sat Henry Allen, the Rector of 
oar parish. ‘Time had indeed altered much a face 
said in its youth to have been eminently handsome. 
But although the cheeks were thin and the hair, no 
longer raven black, was scattered thinly over his 
head in locks of snowy whiteness, yet the brow 
was broad, high and even; the deep blue eyes still 
shone with a softened brightness ; and around the 
lips there dwelt the same expression of content- 
ment and inward tranquillity that had ever marked 
his benign countenance. His figure was large and, 
considering his years, still moscular. And his 


dress, which was a plain black, was every where! 


faultlessly neat. Opposite to him sat Mrs. Allen, 
the partner of his few sorrows, ard the companion 
of his long and happy pilgrimage. She too bore 
the traces of having possessed some beauty in early 
life. But time had dealt more hardly with her than 
with her husband. She had suffered much from 
sickness, and of this her attenuated figure bore 
painful testimony. But the same tranquil expres- 
sion, which was the charm of her husband's ap- 
pearance, also distinguished hers. 

As the door of the Library opened, Mary was 
about handing to her father some book that he want- 
ed from an upper shelf; and conscious only of my 
entrance, she went on with her search for another 
missing volume. ‘To her father she seemed so 
much of a child, that hedid not observe that Frank 
had not been presented to her. And as in the first 
few moments I was busy in answering his numer- 
ous inquiries, Frank had an opportunity of looking | 
unnoticed at Mary Allen, as she stood poring over | 
the title-page of a book, with her face half turned 
from him. It was not difficult to perceive his sur- 
prise, nor was his astonishment without a reason : 
for I had not prepared him for the vision of beauty 
that he was to see. 

She was taller than most of her age, and her 
figure possessed an unusual symmetry. Her face 
was fair even to paleness ; for though not delicate, 
her cheek wanted the ruddy bloom that makes all 





youth seem beautiful. But in her the natural pal- 





lor of her face took nothing from its loveliness ; for 
her forehead was smooth and broad ; and the curls’ 
that clustered upon it in golden ringlets and fell 
apart, flowing in profusion over her shoulders, were 
of that color which best suited the delicate tint of 
the cheek they sheltered. Her brows were as ac- 
curately arched as though they had been touched 
with a pencil. Her eyes were of a hue and beauty 
that no painter’s art could emulate. They were of 
a deep blue, and in their expression there was a 
holiness, candor. a depth of tenderness and love, 
that seemed only to belong to such meek eyes as 
hauntus in a dream. 

Turning to give her father the book he wanted, 
she saw Frank. And as I presented him, with a 
smile the color upon her cheek heightened into a 
blush of surprise. But with her, perfect innocence 
and simplicity were in the place of that confidence 
which society bestows; and her low laugh soon 
rang out in pleasant unison with the gaiety of that 
happy household. 

Frank Hastings and the old Rector were soon 
deep in conversation. ‘They were both from the 
same part of the country, and the old gentleman 
took peculiar pleasure in making inquiries after all 
the names and families which he remembered to 
have known in his youth. Saving now and then 
one person, all of whom he asked had long slept in 
their graves. But his curiosity did not seem to 
end with their lives. He loved to hear of the for- 
tunes of their children, although they had never 
met his eye. Luckily Frank had the memory of 
a genealogist: and I must say, that I heard with 
admiration his minute account of families to the 
third and fourth generations. But I could see that 
when he at times turned his looks in another direc- 
tion, the eyes of the old man were fixed with an 
air of melancholy interest upon his pallid face and 
wasted figure. This interest was more particularly 
displayed when we rose to depart. With his own 
hands he raised the collar of Frank’s coat, warn- 
ing him that there was care required in encounter- 
ing the chill evenings of a late November. 

It was not my friend’s habit to be very enthusi- 
astic ; but when we were once more around the fire 
in the Library, he could not forbear expressing his 
gratitude to me for showing him a woman of such 
exquisite loveliness. He looked with a sigh at his 
thin hands, and said that he supposed considera- 
tions of prudence must make him a prisoner many 
weeks during the coming season. Were it not for 
this, he declared that he would send for a full and 
particular account of every family whose history 
he had not been able to give the Rector, if it were 
for no other reason than to have a frequent exeuse 
for helping Mary to find her father’s books. 

Within a few days the Rector called to see us. 
After telling me that I must come to the Rectory 
whenever I felt lonely, considering it as my own 
home, he turned to Frank and gave him a cordial 
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invitation to do likewise. He even, with a half 


‘satire, professed to believe that my sporting habits 


would be a reason for an invalid’s wishing to amuse 
his deserted state now and then by seeking society 
elsewhere. Frank was not long in availing him- 
self of this invitation. When the weather per- 
mitted he went every morning to the Rectory. And 
between finding for the Rector the quotations he 
needed in his studies, and helping Mrs. Allen to 
select and disentangle the thousand and one skeins 
of varn with which her work-box was crowded, he 
soon appeared as much at home in the family, as 
he was at my own house. To Mary also he be- 
came a daily companion. He had great taste in 
music, and was an excellent performer upon the 
flute. And while she played upon the harpsichord 
and sang her father’s favorite ballads, he sometimes 
accompanied her with his instrament, and some- 
times joined his own voice in harmony with her 
wild woodland notes. 

As I have already said, there was nothing like 
bashfulness or awkwardness in Mary’s manner. 
Childlike in simplicity, she had yet a womanly dig- 
nity of demeanor and conversation. And although 
her spirits were full of gaiety, yet they never pass- 
ed beyond that pleasant cheerfulness which exhila- 
rates without exhausting. So that although there 
were ten years difference between Frank’s age and 
her own; although she had passed the brief period 
of her own life in tranquil seclusion, and he in his 
own longer career had experienced the dissipations 
of college, and the more dangerous amusements 
of the world, the excitement of study and the try- 
ing conflict of professional life, yet he talked to 
Mary, and really seemed to feel as if her experi- 
ence had in all things been equal to his own. 

She evidently liked him. It would have been 
strange if she had not. Always gentle in his man- 
ner, to her his bearing was even yet more consid- 
erate and respectful, than } had ever known it. But 
although nature had endowed her with quick per- 
ceptions, and these had matured rapidly into the 
graces of a perfect woman beneath the steady care 
and discipline of her admirable parents, yet she 
could not but remain long unconscious of the real 
feelings created by her new association. But with 
Frank the case was different. I had observed that 
although gay and happy when with the family at 
the Rectory, he had of late seemed unusually de- 
jected after remaining alone, or when left only with 
me. 

One night, shortly after Christmas, when he had 
sat for near an hour silently and moodily, watching 
the flame eating its way slowly through a stick of 
wood, I joined in his observation : and when at last 
the log parted, and the fragments fell down upon 
the hearth, I desired to know, now that the catas- 
trophe was over, if he intended to wait until the 
next one burned through also. He smiled a mel- 
ancholy smile, and told me that although his thoughts 








were indeed of a burning flame and rapid decay, 
they did not centre in the dust and cinders that he 
had so long watched. Holding out his hand to 
mine, he bade me put my finger on the wrist. I 
did so. The pulse was thread-like, but exceeding- 
ly rapid. His hand was dry and burning. 

Without waiting for any comment he said to me 
that he could now no longer conceal from himself 
that his life was gradually yielding to the progress 
of a fatal disease. He was yet youny, and he had 
entertained all those hopes of future usefulness and 
dignity, that lend their lustre to the paths of toil. 
He now felt that his labors, even if they were con- 
tinued, could end in nothing ; for, that long before 
that autumn in which he might put forth his hand 
and gather in the growth of a blooming spring and 
a golden summer, he would have sunk into the 
grave. But even in his own brief experience of 
life he had learned to set less store upon what were 
usually accounted the objects of worldly ambition, 
than was perhaps natural in so young aman. That 
he had seen his own growing indifference with a 
melancholy pleasure, because if he was to be com- 
pelled, by an untimely death, to leave this world 
and all its greatness, it lightened the sorrow of de- 
parture to feel that his heart did not vainly cling 
to these pursuits which it was not destined to fol- 
low. 

“ But now,” he said, and while he spoke he bu- 
ried his face between his hands, “ now, while I 
seein standing even upon the threshold of the gate 
of death, life wears a presence dearer and more 
beautiful than ever adorned it even in the hopeful 
days of my early manhood. And although, as my 
lingering gaze dwells upon its beauty, it seems only 
to increase in grace and loveliness, uttering prophe- 
cies of happiness beyond all that it ever seemed des- 
tined to attain, yet I feel that the vision can never 
be realized. And thus, besides the stern encounter 
that I shall have to undergo withthat enemy which 
must surely overcome me, I feel that I shall be 
haunted in the useless conflict, by beautiful regards, 
which must shake my courage, by letting me know 
how much I am about to lose forever.” 

He had mentioned no name, but well I knew 
what newer feeling had cost him this unavailing 
regret. And although I had scarcely ever felt able 
to convince myself that the friend of my early youth 
was indeed passing away, yet my fears had grown 
stronger of late than they had ever been; for I 
too had observed that his cheek was yet paler and 
his figure yet more attenuated than before. I sought 
with such words of hope as seemed most probable, 
to cheer his desponding spirit. But his grief was 
no fancy and no self-delusion. And shaking his 
head mournfully in reply to my proffered consola- 
tion, he silently rose from his place and left the: 
room. 

When we met on the following morning, his spir- 
its seemed to have regained their. ordinary cheer- 
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fulness. That day, contrary to his usual custom, 
he remained at home. And although, when the 
hour came at which he usually went to the Rectory, 
he seemed somewhat nervous and agitated, yet as 
the morning passed he recovered his tranquillity. 

Perceiving that he had determined to lessen the 
frequency of his visits at the Rectory, I endeav- 
ored to add to his amusements at home. 1 could 
not but appreciate his spirit of self-denial. For 
although in the sincerity of his own convictions as 
to his approaching death, he rightly considered that 
his new attachment would render him less resigned 
than he would otherwise have been; yet I know 
that the knowledge of her affection and its tender 
offices would have soothed the hours of pain and 
sickness which he was then enduring, and would 
have tranquilized his spirit in its closing moments. 
But with an honest and manly fortitude, he thought 
of events beyond the limit of his own life. He 
felt that now he was perhaps only her companion 
and her friend; but that habits of clese association 
might cause him to be more toherthan this. And 
if in all the tenderness and docility of her nature, 
the strong shoots of her affection should hang and 
cluster about his declining life, what would be her 
fate when he was stricken down in the very first 
blossoming of her youth. 

But these purposes, generous as they were, failed 
in their object. The next day was as mild and ge- 
nial as had been the weather of the first week after 
Frank’s arrival among us. As I threw up the Li- 
brary window to catch the pleasant morning air, I 
saw the Rector’s pony carriage driving up the ave- 
nue. Frank’s absence on the day before had alarm- 
ed the old gentleman, and when he saw him appa- 
rently no worse in health than he had been when 
they last met, he insisted that the penalty of ac- 
companying him at once to the Rectory should be 
paid for the anxiety which his remaining away had 
occasioned. 

Frank looked embarrassed and hesitated to ac- 
cept the invitation ; but the kind old man would not 
listen to the refusal. As he rose to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for his departure, he actu- 
ally tottered from extreme weakness. I ventured 
to remonstrate with him for leaving the hall when 
he was evidently so unwell; but the Rector play- 
fully rebuked me for supposing that an invalid could 
not be better cared for in his family, than by the 
household of a bachelor. 

He pressed me to accompany my friend, but I 
declined. Taken up with different occupations, 
the time wore away until the afternoon, when I 
was suddenly aroused by the rapid clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs on the avenue. Before I had time 
to inquire the reason of the unusual speed of the 
rider, the door opened and the Rector’s servant hur- 
ried breathlessly in. He was the bearer of a line 
informing me that Frank had been taken suddenly 
ill, and desired to see me. The note added that 





experienced surgeons had been sent for, and urged 
that I would make no delay in going to the Rectory. 
I need not say that in the course of a few min- 
utes I arrived atthe house. Doctor Selwyn drove 
up at the same time, and we entered together. 
The Rector, pale and agitated, met us in the hall. 
He told us that Frank, near an hour before, while 
endeavoring to replace a large folio upon a shelf in 
the Library, had been suddenly attacked with a 
hemorrhage. ‘The bleeding seemed to have stop- 
ped in a great degree ; but that he was very much 
exhausted. Desiring us to follow him softly, he 
led the way‘into a room opposite the Library, where 
he said they had arranged a bed for my poor friend. 
I shall never forget the scene which I then be- 
held. Stretched upon a couch lay poor Frank 
Hastings pale as death; his dress exhibiting many 
distressing traces of his sad condition. AsI went 
towards him, he moved his livid lips without a 
sound, and smiled faintly in recognition of my com- 
ing. At his head stood Mrs. Allen, composed, 
careful, attentive ; her long experience in works of 
charity having rendered her familiar with sickness 
and distress. Familiar, but not indifferent; for 
as she leaned over my poor friend, wiping the cold 
perspiration from his brow, her eyes became suffu- 
sed with tears, which, unknown even to herself, 
coursed in large drops down her cheek. She had 
sent Mary to obtain something for his use, previ- 
ous to our entrance ;—and, as | approached Frank, 
the gentle girl had just fulfilled her mission. The 
eyes of the poor sufferer turned from me to follow 
her movements. And if the sorrow of that beau- 
tiful being could have reconciled him to his melan- 
choly condition, I am sure that what he saw would 
have borne full consolation to his heart. Her nat- 
urally pale cheek was of an ashen whiteness. Her 
very lips seemed bloodless from her agitation. Her 
dark blue eyes swam with tears. As she stood 
beside her mother, her hands were clasped together 
and slightly raised. And in her utter unconscious- 
ness of the presence of all about her, save the un- 
happy being, who seemed to be dying as he lay, 
her lips moved in an audible prayer for his safety. 
As the physician approached the bedside he whis- 
pered to Mrs Allen, and she and Mary left the apart- 
ment. Poor Frank followed them with a fixed but 
languid gaze to the door-way, and then closed his 
eyes from sheer exhaustion. Doctor Selwyn spent 
some time in ascertaining his true condition, and in 
prescribing such remedies as would be most likely 
to check the direct consequences of the accident. 
As he left the apartment, he motioned to me that 
I should follow him. He was a man of great skill 
in his profession, but his familiarity with suffering 
had not blunted his natural feelings. And although 
the invalid was to him an entire stranger, the pa- 
tience he exhibited, and the evident distress of all 
around, sensibly affected the good physician. 
He told me that as I seemed to be the nearest 
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friend of the invalid, he felt it to be his duty to tell 
me his true opinion of the case. He said that 
Frank's condition was such that he could not pos- 
sibly survive more than two or three weeks, and 
that he might die much sooner. Although shocked 
by this intelligence, ] was not wholly unprepared 
for it, and 1 hastened to inquire how soon Frank 
could be removed to my own house, and with what 
safety. He said that he might, and probably would 
be greatly revived within a few days, if left undis- 
turbed ; but that any movement or excitement at 
that time would only tend to shorten a life already 
hastening to a rapid close. The Rector approach- 
ed as this opinion was given. He at once exclaim- 


ed in a decided tone, that Frank should remain | 


where he was during his indisposition, whether it 
ended fatally or not. And that as for me, he would 
give me a room beside that of my friend, in order 
that [ might see that he was not neglected. 

The old gentleman endeavored to say this in his 
usual hearty cheerful manner. But the tears were 
in his eyes, and his voice grew thick as he proceed- 
ed : and as he ended, he turned abruptly from us 
and hurried away to conceal his emotion. All that 
night I watched poor Frank through his feverish, 
uneasy slumbers. Once or twice he attempted to 
speak, but I begged him to be silent, and in a few 
words told him that he was to be left at the Rec- 
tory during his sickness, and that I would remain 
with him. I knew that in his anxious and unhappy 
state of feeling, this information would tranquilize 


him more than all the power of medicine ; and so | 


it was, for as the morning wore he sank into a light 
sleep. 

The day was faintly dawning in the east, when I 
heard atap at the door of the chamber. A tap so 
faint and gentle, that it did not break even the light 
slumber of the invalid. I noiselessly opened the 
door. It was Mary. With childlike anxiety and 
artlessness, but with a womanly tenderness and 
sympathy, she told me that she came even thus 
early to inquire after my friend. And when she 


heard that he at last slept tranquilly, she glided | 


away with a happy smile, that made her once more 
seem like her cheerful self. 

Three days more passed away. Frank’s strength 
had so far returned, that he was able to talk for a 
few moments at distant intervals. He expressed 
a wish to be removed to the Hall. But the Doc- 
tor thought the step so injudicious, and the Rector 
forbade it in such absolute language, that I joined 
with them in persuading him to rest contentedly 
where he was. Many times a day the light step 
of Mary came to the door; and her whispered in- 
quiries for the invalid often reached his ear. When- 
ever Frank heard the familiar sound, his face light- 
ened with hope and expectation; but as her steps 
turned slowly away from the door, he seemed list- 
less and unhappy. 

Well knowing what those wishes were, which he 


forbore to utter, I took an occasion to say to Mary 
one day in the Rector’s presence, that I thought 
she might occasionally aid me in nursing our poor 
friend. She looked inquiringly at her father. And 
he, as though it had never occurred to him that her 
presence would in any way alleviate the painful 
circumstances of Frank’s situation, smilingly told 
her that she might be in the sick room, whenever 
I would let her, if she did not disturb the rest of 


|my patient. When her mother visited Frank short- 





ly after, Mary accompanied her. [ prepared him 
for her coming. And whenI saw what happiness 
shone upon his pallid face as she entered the apart- 
ment, I felt that I had indeed administered to his 
mind a more grateful medicine, than science could 
prepare. He did not speak when Mary gave him 
her hand and inquired with a trembling voice as to 
his condition; but he fixed with swimming eyes a 
look of tender gratitude upon her face, that fully 
revealed his deep sense of her kindness in coming 
to see him. The poor child was evidently encour- 
aged by his appearance. For although he was 
dreadfully emaciated, yet he did not present the 
same ghastly look, that had so much alarmed her 
when he was first taken ill. The slow fever that 
consumed him burned with a hectic glow upon his 
cheek. His lips were no longer livid, but of a 
bright red color, and his eyes shone with an un- 


‘naturally brilliant lustre. 


I did not permit Mary to remain long with him on 
this occasion, for I felt that it was much better that 
he should become gradually accustomed to the ex- 
citement of her society. But her visits grew lon- 
ger day by day. When the week was ending she 
sat almost constantly in hischamber. They spoke 
little together, for Doctor Selwyn forbade it. But 
now and then as her gentle hand smoothed his pil- 
low, or prepared something to cool his fevered lips, 
I could hear him murmur to her faint expressions 
of his gratitude. In the deep anxiety with which 
she watched over him,—in the womanly gravity 
with which her character appeared more than or- 
dinarily imbued—and in the tears that rolled invol- 
untarily from her eyes despite her assumed cheer- 
fulness, when she talked with me out of the inva- 
lid’s sight,—all tended to convince me that the 
love of Frank Hastings, melancholy as it was in 
its history and character, was yet equalled by a 
feeling in her heart more prophetic even of coming 
sorrow than his own. 

In the third week after the commencement of 
his illness, I came one morning to his bedside to 
inquire as usual, how he had slept. Before he an- 
swered me | observed a great change in his ap- 
pearance. The flush was gone from his cheek and 
the color from his lips. | Without a tremor in his 
voice he told me that he believed that he was at 
last dying. And he begged that he might as soon 
as possible see Dr. Selwyn, and know if it were the 
case. For he said that he had much to say which 
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he would not willingly have perish with him, but 
which, nevertheless, he would not utter until the 
links that bound him to the earth were about sepa- 
rating forever. 

In a few moments Dr. Selwyn appeared, and in 
reply to Frank’s look of solemn inquiry, he told 
him that he was indeed dying. My poor friend 
heard his doom without a murmur ; and putting his 
hand in the Doctor's, he affectionately thanked him 
for his tenderness and care, and then begged me to 
let the Rector and his family know what was about 
to take place. I communicated to them the intel- 
ligence as gently as] could. But although it was 
not unexpected, yet it threw the family into deep 
distress. The sweetness of Frank’s disposition, 
and his patience during his illness, had endeared 
him to the old man’s heart. Mrs. Allen loved him 
asason. Mary as she followed her agitated pa- 
rents to the chamber where he lay, seemed more 
self-possessed than either; but there was in her 
face an expression of tearless sorrow, that showed 
her heart was too deeply shaken to find relief in 
outward signs of grief. 

As they stood around his bedside, he requested 
to be raised upon pillows. And then in a voice 
firmer and stronger than I could have expected 
from his dying condition, he spoke to the Rector. 
He thanked him for having sheltered him in his 
last hours, with the care and affection of a parent, 
a kindness that he more deeply appreciated, be- 
cause he had come among them a stranger. 

“But,” he said, and his voice for a moment 
choked with emotion, “it is perhaps as well that I 
should die now. I had intended to go down into 
my grave with my secret untold. Bat as it is, it 
seems ordered that I should not conceal those feel- 
ings, which made the hope of life long dear to my 
heart; and which, when that passed from me, ser- 
ved above all other things to soothe the sorrow of 
an early death. It cannot now do any one harm 
to say, Mary, how deeply I have loved you. It was, 
perhaps, little to give you the withering blossoms 
of a blighted spring. But all that my heart could 
offer was freely yours; and I had hoped, that if it 
pleased heaven to spare my young life, its riper 
thoughts would have been worthy of a being as 
gentle and innocent. But now all these hasty pros- 
pects have passed away. Yet, while I am left to 
fee] that the possession of your love is denied me 
by an early death, I trust that the recollection of 
my affection will abide with you through all time. 
And that although left upon the world without bro- 
ther or parent, there are few who will remember 
me ; I trust that so long as you shall live, my me- 
mory will be preserved. Not to weep over, with 
vain tears, but to be recalled, as a sister shall recall 
all that was dear and hallowed in the associations 
of her childhood with some loved brother, whom 
she can meet no more forever.” 


lows. Ashe spoke to her, Mary fell down by the 
bedside and covered her face with her hands. I 
could see the large tears trickling through her fin- 
gers. The old man laid his hand upon that of 
Frank and said in a voice of great solemnity—*My 
son, it has been decreed by one, the wisdom of 
whose judgment we may not question, that thou 
should’st early yield up thy life. Butif it can lend 
any consolation to thy present feelings, believe that 
to no mortal hand would I as willingly have confi- 
ded the trust of my daughter as to thine. And I 
feel that sorrowful as is her first experience of hu- 
man life, it is better for her to remember the affec- 
tion of one such as thou art, though he live not, 
than to expect all that the breathing world often 
yields to the human heart.” He took his daugh- 
ter’s hand as she knelt and placed it in Frank’s, 
“ Seldom,” said he, ‘‘ has there been such a be- 
trothal, the betrothal of the living with one about 
to die. But its recollection will be to my beloved 
child, as the presence of an angel, keeping her 
steadfast in that life of innocence and trath, which 
has made herseem beautiful to this departing soul.” 

Hand in hand they remained, while a long silence 
dwelt in the chamber. My poor friend struggled 
to speak, but his lips moved without a sound. He 
opened his eye languidly, and for a moment he 
seemed half unconscious of all about him, but as 
his gaze rested upon Mary’s, he turned his face 
more toward her, and with a look long and earnest, 
as if all his departing energies were summoned to 
fix her image indelibly upon his remembrance, he 
gazed mournfully and steadfastly on her. A mo- 
ment more, and the luok changed to a smile, and 
his face was again turned from her,—and he was 
dead. Without a word—without a sob—Mary Al- 
len rose up from where she knelt; and bending 
over him, who now could give no look of tender- 
ness and recognition, she pressed her lips to his 
forehead, and then silently turned and left the cham. 
ber. 

Within that house of mourning, there was no 
loud lamentation. ‘The family moved to and fro 
noiselessly, butcalmly. Even Mary, from day to 
day, took her accustomed place beside her father’s 
chair in the library. Their grief seemed to be 
consecrated into a holy resignation. When the 
day came for the funeral, all the Rector’s family 
followed poor Frank to the grave. There were a 
few in the church-yard beside ourselves. Mary’s 
veil was closely drawn, so that I could not see with 
what feelings she looked down into the open grave, 
and heard the solemn words that consigned our be- 
loved friend to the dust. I had frequently seen the 
Rector apparently more distressed than he was on 
this occasion. In other instances, he yielded to 
his feelings, and sympathized even to tears with 
those who wept over the burial of a departed rela- 
tive. But in this case he seemed to feel the death 





He ceased to speak and sank back upon the pil- 


of Frank as his own loss, and to consider that it 
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became him as an humble servant of God, to bear 
meekly and without a murmar, the withdrawal of 
his stay. 

When the funeral was over, I returned home. I 
had in my possession a miniature of Frank, which 
he had sent me from London the year before. It 
was a striking likeness, and [ valued it as almost 
the only memorial remaining to me of an inter- 
course that had lasted for many years, without a 
single interruption to our friendship. But I re- 
membered that there was one whose claim upon 
his memory was holier than mine. I sent her his 
picture, and a lock of his hair which I had secured 
the day he died. None save her father and mo- 
ther and myself knew of the singular relation which 
Mary Allen held to Frank Hastings. And when, 
therefore, it was observed that for many weeks af- 
ter his death, she mingled in the society of the 
neighborhood even less frequently than before, her 
absence was attributed to the distressing influence 
that a death, under her father’s roof, would be likely 
to exert. I was the only stranger whom she ap- 
peared always glad to see. She had grown thinner 
and paler, but her rare beauty remained undimin- 
ished. It was if possible even heightened by an 
expression of subdued sadness, which her counte- 
nance habitually wore. 1 never referred to what 
had passed, until she one day mentioned Frank’s 
name. She begged that I would tell her all I knew 
of his past life. For she said with a melancholy 
smile, that she had been with him but a few days, 
although they seemed like years in her life-time. 
But yet she would feel as if she had dwelt yet lon- 
ger with him, if I would tell her of all that had 
gone before. Whenever we met it was of him that 
she wished to hear. Of this theme she never wea- 
ried, and as it seemed to lighten the continuing 
burden of her sorrow, I did all that 1 could to make 
the memory of his past life a picture familiar to her 
heart. 


As time went by, I thought that her manner 
would regain something of that gaiety which had 
marked her girlhood. But although she was not 
gloomy, yet I could see that the recollection of her 
sad betrothal was never absent from her mind. 
She still sat through the long days at her father’s 
side ; still smiled cheerfully when he spoke to her ; 
and watched over him with silentlove. The flow- 
ers in the garden,—her favorite birds,—all things 
that she had tended in a happier day, were still 
eared for with patient attention. But the careless 
fancy and sorrowless heart of the girl, were gone 
forever. She was yet more constant in her errands 
of mercy and charity than before. The home of 
poverty, the bed of sickness, and the house of 
mourning, were now her familiar haunts. And the 
murmured thanks that used to follow her happy 
face as she glided around the couch of suffering 
and the chamber of desolation, now deepened jnto 


fervent blessings upon her paler, sadder, and yet 
more angelic countenance. 

When I last saw her, more than a year had pass- 
ed since Frank’s death; her seclusion was then 
even deeper than it had been during the first few 
months after his loss. Although not eighteen, she 
seemed many years older. The sorrow of her 
heart was gradually wearing her life away. She 
was as calm and apparently as resigned as ever, 
but it needed only one look at her wasting frame, 
to know that she was maintaining an unequal strug- 
gle with her grief. But in nothing had her won- 
derful beauty altered. One expression of her dark 
blue eye was even more spiritual than it had been 
in the innocent, careless days of childhood, and 
the rich clusters of her sunny hair, seemed even 
more lovely when they were contrasted with the 
marble whiteness of her cheek. 

I felt that she could not remain long on this earth. 
And it was, therefore, with no feeling of surprise 
that I heard two years after, when residing in this 
country, from my venerable friend, that he was 
childless. He said that she had gradually given 
way, perfectly resigned to her approaching fate, 
and seeming even happy in her knowledge that she 
must soon die. He told me that she lay buried 
beside him, whom she had loved better than life, 
and that he now waited patiently until the time 
should come, in which he could sleep beside his 
beloved children. 





THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


“The sky was cloudless. the sun was in the West; 
hut shining in his broadest beams ; the whole space before 
me was flooded with his light; when as ] gazed upon the 
Martyr, I saw a gleam issue from his upturned face ; it in- 
creased to brightness, to strong radiance, to an intense 
lustre that made the sunlight utterly pale. A lofty joy, a 
look of supernal grandeur, a magnificent, yet ethereal beau- 
ty transformed the features of the old man into the like- 
ness of the Sons of Immortality.” 

Croly’s Salathiel. 


[ hear triumphant trumps above me ringing, 
I see angelic pinions floating by— 

And soft-toned voices sacred anthems singing, 
In rapturous melody roll down the sky. 


But ’mid them all, a tone of solemn sweetness, 
Thrills through each fibre of my bursting heart, 
And whispers to the entrancéd soul its meetness, 





In that celestial choir to bear a part. 


ies uss See Sas 
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Oh, earth! the ties that bind me here are failing, 
The night of grief and sin is almost past, 

And hope and Faith no more their glories veiling, 
Ope to my eyes the Port of Peace at last. 


O’er the high mount of God life’s morn is breaking, 
Bath’d in its light the spirit’s wings unfold, 
From a long dream of gloom and dread awaking, 


Bursts on its view Heav'n’s streets of ‘ pearly gold.’ 


I mark the ransom’d, earth’s dark trials ended, 
Stand ’round the THRONE, a white-robed, glitt’ring throng’ 
From the vast concourse countless voices blended, 


Swell in harmonious notes the conqueror’s song. 


There are the loved ones, whom I lost in sadness, 
Bearing victorious palms in bright array— 

No shade of care to blight their peaceful zladness, 
No clouds of gloom v’ obscure the eternal day. 


Pr. &. H: 
Charleston, S. C. 1848. 


LETTER FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Paris, Sepremper 287u, 1848. 


The Academy of Sciences, the reports of whose 
proceedings used frequently to be of a character to 
find a welcome in the pages of the Messenger, has 


for several months past emitted almost nothing of | 
| 


general interest. The journals of the day have ceased 
to take any notice of its sittings. The fact is that 
the revolution of February, by the shock which it 
gave to industry, paralyzed invention and checked 
the spirit of discovery in matters connected with 
material improvement. When trade languishes, 
and enterprise withdraws its labors and its capital, 
the genins that invents, and takes the lead in pro- 
gress, sleeps too. When confidence revives, and, 
as a consequence, commerce and manufactures re- 


sume their activity, we may again hope to witness | 


the energetic and successful pursuit of knowledge 
which tends to their development. Of late the only 
sittings of the Academy at which anything occur- 
red worth relating to you, have been those of the 
29th ult., and of the 11th instant. Although the 
proceedings upon these occasions had little of a 
practical nature, they cannot but be of interest to 
most readers of a literary periodical. On the 29th 
ult., M. Badinet, a fellow member of the Institute, 
with M. Leverrier, and one of the most noted phy- 
sical astronomers of France, made a communica- 
tion respecting the planet, Neplune, which is usu- 
ally called Leverrier’s planet, the discovery of it 
having, as was supposed, been made by him from 


Vor. XIV—88 


theoretical deductions, the publication of which as- 
tonished and delighted the scientific world. What 
Leverrier had inferred from the action on other 
planets, of some body which ought to exist, was 
verified, at least so it was thought at the time, by 
actual vision. Neptune was actually discovered 
by other astronomers, and the glory of the learned 
theorist shone with most dazzling lustre. But alas, 
for the glory of Leverrier, the communication of 
M. Babinet was intended to show that Neptune, the 
planet discovered so a-propos, by the telescope of 
Galle, was not, after all, the planet that Leverrier 
was searching for in the retirement of his closet. 
It had been appropriated most unjustly—M. Le- 
verrier must let it go—must take his collar off of 
Neptune, and claim him no longer. Leverrier, it 
was urged, had placed his planet at a distance from 
the sun equal to 36 times the limits of the terres- 
trial orbit: Neptune’s position is 30 times these 
limits, making a difference of nearly 500.000,000 
miles; Leverrier had assigned to his planet a vol- 
ume equal to 38 times that of the earth: Neptune was 
only one-third-of this size. Leverrier had stated the 
revolution of his planet round the sun to be per- 
formed in 217 years: Neptune performs its revolu- 
tion in 164 years. ‘ Thus,” exclaims M. Babi- 
net, * Neptune is clearly not the planet which M. 
Leverrier would find, and his theory so far as re- 
gards Neptune falls to the ground.” M. Babinet’s 
attack has found a smart echo in one Abbé Moigno, 
a writer of feuilletons for the Presse newspaper. 
| Leverrieris very irascible. Moved,as well he might 
‘be, by this attempt to dispossess him of his planet, 
‘and provoked perhaps by the sharp barking of the 
Abbé, (the lion ought to have disregarded the 
_gad-fly,) he writes an article for publication in the 
| Presse. In the note to the editor, requesting its 
insertion, he says, * My answer is but an extract 
of the complete refutation of the assertions of M. 
Babinet, which I made yesterday, Monday, at a 
public sitting of the Academy of Sciences.” The 
article of Leverrier is too long for translation to 
your pages, and perhaps is too abstruse to interest 
the majority of your readers, but J must extract 
from it a specimen or two of the spirit and blunt- 

















ness with which he contradicts the positions of M. 
|Babinet. I fear he will quite lose his dignity be- 
| fore the contest is over. He says, 

“Ts it true that the direction in which I placed 
Neptune, bears with it an enormous error, except 
for the epoch of the discovery by M. Galle, or for 
a very few years before and after? No! That is 
false !” 

Again, 


** Is it true that there are enormons errors in re- 
lation to its distance fromthe sunt No! That is 
false !” 

Again, 

“Is it true that the theoretic mass of Neptune, 
differs from the mass deduced by observation of the 
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satellite, to such an extent as to furnish an irresis- 
tible argument against the identity of the theoretic 
Neptune, with the observed Neptune? No! This 
is false !” 

M. Leverrier follows each of these strong as- 
sertions by an array of arguments, which abler per- 
sons than myself must appreciate and value. Le- 
verrier has also published an edition of his de- 
fence for general circulation. He there gives to 
the writers of the Presse and of the National, the 
following side-wipe, en passant. 

“‘]t is evident to all persons, that the feuilleto- 
nists of the Presse and National are nothing but 
instruments whose excuse is found in this Proverb : 
* Every body must live.’ Every one will pronounce 
with severity upon these Bravi of the pen, who 
would perfidiously assassinate a man in his scien- 
tific honor, without affording him the opportunity 
of self-defence.” 

I ought to add, in Leverrier’s behalf, that the 
great majority of his brethren side with him in 
the contest: and that in the Academy of Sci- 
ences, when M. Babinet ventured to assert that 
“the identity of the planet, Neptune, with the the- 
oretic planet, was no longer admitted by any body,” 
MM. Biot, Cauchy, and Faye immediately declar- 
ed themselves exceptions from this broad assertion. 

But the caricaturists are not sparing Leverrier. 
What does a French caricaturist spare? He is 
represented in ridiculous attitude and with piteous 
face, his clothes all bedizzened with stars, cres- 
cents, and suns, as approaching Gen. Cavaignac 
and asking him if he has suppressed his planet? 
The General laughs, and tells him no! He has not 
suppressed it, but nobody can be sure of his star in 
times of revolution. 

In the mean time, popular amusements in the 
streets, of the kind so much in vogue here since 
February, being now no more practicable under 
Cavaignac’s provisional dictatorship, and that other 
resource, the clubs, which for three months com- 
pletely carried the day against the theatres, being 
but moderately attractive under the severe rule now 
in force, the theatres have resumed their ancient 
éclat. The Italian opera opens next Tuesday for 
the season. The principal singers are already at 
their posts, and the New Director has at last fol- 
lowed the example of the other theatres, and es- 
tablished a considerable reduction of prices of ad- 
mission. 

Meyerbeer has arrived in Paris, and his new op- 
era of “ Ie Prophete,” is definitively to be produ- 
ced at the French opera, where the rd/es are alrea- 
dy distributed. 

Balzac is engaged writing a new role for Bouffé, 
an actor of Paris of extraordinary versatility of 
powers. 

A new Comedy of Scride has just been accepted 
at the French theatre; where M’dile. Rachel, re- 
turned from her tour in the provinces, is about to 
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make her appearance in the new and trying char- 
acter of Desdemona in the Moor of Venice. Al- 
fred de Vigny’s translation of this, one of the finest 
productions of the great English Dramatist, is to 
be revived for this occasion. 

Last night, at the French opera, was given the 
308th representation of “ Robert le Diable.” 

Gen. Cavaignac, in order to encourage as much 
as possible all species of legitimate amusement, and 
keep the people from getting up 308 representa- 
tions of the Revolution in Paris, is announced, with 
several members of his government, as having en- 
gaged boxes for the season at the Italian opera. 
The papers asserted too a few days ago, that he 
and other high functionaries had resolved to spend 
their whole salaries to the last franc in balls and 
fetes: in hope thereby to set examples which would 
be followed, imparting activity and life to several 
branches of industry peculiar to Paris, and which 
the events of the revolution have completely pros- 
trated. In fact, all the papers have rung lately 
with accounts of several grand official entertain- 
ments. 

There is quiet still in the political world here: 
but there are evident signs of a fermentation in 
progress, which will before many months cause 
another explosion. ‘The sooner some military ty- 
rant puts his rein and curb upon France, the bet- 
ter, I believe, for herself and the world. The 
elections just concluded rivet my conviction, that 
the French are unfit for self-government and the 
Republic impracticable. 

The Napoleon excitement is rising again; oc- 
casioned by the re-election of Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte and his arrival in Paris to take his seat as 
a member of the National Assembly. His adhe- 
rents are obtruding him upon the public notice in ev- 
ery possible form,—prints, newspapers, pamphlets, 
statuettes. Some of these are so bare-faced that 
Gen. Cavaignac has had to suppress them and 
arrest the authors. Louis Napoleon is, I think, 
destined to give the Republic much trouble. Ina 
short speech, on the day of his entrance into the 
assembly, he pronounced his adhesion to the Re- 
public, but in terms which, if compared with what 
he has formerly written, will appear not to be in- 
consistent with persistence in his ambitious projects. 


W. W. M. 





According to Lord Bolingbroke, Virgil preferred Livy 
and Tacitus to any Grecian historians. He founds this 
idea upon the celebrated lines commencing, “ Excudent 
alii,” &c. This is a singular blunder on his Lordship's 
part, for Virgil died before Livy had written his history, 
and before Tacitus was born. 


Gilbert Wakefield in his edition of Pope, supposes the 
well-known “ Song by a Person of Quality,” to be a seri- 
ous composition, and in a long commentary goes about to 
prove the whole a disgrace to its author. 
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IMPROMPTU STANZAS 
TO A CHRISTIAN FRIEND. 


BY MRS. . 





In the roseate morn of joyous years, 

Ere darkling care, or sorrow’s tears 

Were on my cheek—when sunlight streamed 
Across my joy-wreathed path, that gleamed 
With starry Hope—when fragrant flowers, 
Made an Elysium of Youth’s bowers, 

I had no wish to breathe, save one— 

That Earthly joys were but begun. 


When disppointment’s first lone tear 
Whisper’d me, care’s storm-cloud was near, 
I looked not up, but in the arms 

Of mortals frail, from its alarms, 

A refuge sought, and calmly smiled, 

As Life’s first looming tempest wild 

Went muttering by. I looked up then 

To see Life's sunlight come again ! 


But when—ah! when the winds of Fate 
Lwept shrieking by with envious hate 

Of mortal bliss, and stole away 

From Youth’s sweet morn its fairest ray— 
When Hope’s bright petals strew’d the ground, 
And Wo’s grim spectres frown’d around, 
Another wish my heart then bore— 

Since Earth is false, *twere better o'er ! 


Rash thought !—the darkest shade is past, 

The heart’s worst pang is o’er at last, 

Life’s sun is beaming warm and bright, 
Emerging from cold sorrow’s night— 

Sweet Hope—false Hope—blooms fresh and fair, 
Beguiling Youth's gay morn of care ; 

But ah! I’ve learned tho’ free from sorrow 
To-day, our hearts may bleed to-morrow ! 


Hope beckons on with smiling lip, 

And Youth’s glad pulse bids nature sip 
From Pleasure’s sparkling fountain fair, 
While Life emits its sweetest glare ; 
And Earth's gay garden falsely smiles, 
Wooing with its deceptive wiles ; 

But ah! I know ’mid brilliant flowers, 
The Serpent lurks in rosy bowers. 


And now since Life’s First Dream is o’er, 
And Earth’s false face is loved no more— 
Since earthly Hope’s most brilliant wreath, 
Will fade before the north wind’s breath— 
Since all below is false tho’ fair, 

I have a wish—an ardent prayer ; 

’Tis not of Love nor mortal Joy, 

That Time’s insatiate ills can cloy, 


But ’tis—that I may claim as mine 

A place within all kearts like thine, 

For Heaven hath said, * the fervent prayer 
Of a righteous man availeth there”— 

And if | may but claim a part, 

In th’ aspirations of thy heart, 

The joyful peal, beyond the tomb, 

Will thrill—“ come up, there yet is room !” 


Impromptu Stanzas to a Christian Friend.—Editor’s Table. 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The autumn leaves, that fall around us in the chill 
November, have ever suggested to man the mor- 
tality of his earthly being, and the poets of all 
ages, from the elegaic bards of Greece to our own 
Bryant, by an allusion to the decadence of nature, 
have typified the common end of humanity. We 
have our seasons, as the “ beauteous sisterhood” 
of the flowers, and the dark winter of the tomb 
cometh to all. As the passing year, robing the 
earth with gay hues and nourishing with light and 
warmth the young blossoms, which it afterwards 
blights with its rade breath, 


‘Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days!” 


The recurrence of the autumnal season, while it 
brings to us these reflections, imposes upon us, at 
this time, the sad office of recording the death of 
two distinguished men, who were once among the 
number of the Messenger’s contributors. Some 
weeks have elapsed since each of these sad events 
took place, and the daily press of the country has 
already referred in becoming terms to the charac- 
ter and high attainments of the departed. Yet it 
is incumbent on us, as literary journalists, to ex- 
press our sense of their merits and of the great 
public loss, which the South has sustained in their 
decease. 

We do not propose to write the obituary of the 
late Henry St. Georce Tucker. That affec- 
ting task has been already worthily performed. But 
we desire to say that in his removal from the scene 
of his earthly labors, society, the commonwealth, 
the law, has lost a brilliant ornament. Of social 
qualities, the most endearing and remarkable, he 
had filled with honor the first offices of his native 
State, and illustrated the annals of her jurispru- 
dence. And while he went down to the grave, the 
victim of a painful and lingering malady, attended 
with the sympathising regrets of his many person- 
al friends, the public at large felt the loss of the 
jurist, whose ermine had, indeed, been laid aside 
for some years, but whose usefulness had been af- 
terwards most signally displayed in the Lecture- 
Room of the University. As for us, who had re- 
ceived his instructions and enjoyed the elegant hos- 
pitality of his mansion, we could not but be most 
painfully impressed. As a literary man, Judge 
Tucker was deservedly esteemed, although he ne- 
ver aspired to the honors of the class, and indulged 
a gift of easy versification, only as a means of gild- 
ing the intercourse of the social circle. Hence 
his productions in rhyme were, for the most part, 
merely vers de societé,—yet the Messenger con- 
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tains many articles from his pen, (both in prose and |’ 
poetry.) that might well deserve a place among the | 
best selections of American literature. 

The name of the other person, whose death we} 


lament, our readers have doubtless anticipa‘ed. | 


Notices of New Works. 


niture, repasts and public eratertainments. 
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ind ornamental arts, to describe the rise of religious sects 
ind the changes of literary taste. to portray the manners of 


successive generations, and not to pass by with neglect, 
even the revolutions which have taken place in dress, fur- 


1 shall cheer- 


fully bear the reproach of having descended below the dig- 


De J. L Martin, late Chargé d’ Affaires to the | nity of history, if | ean succeed in placing before the Eng- 
apal St: ; ‘ew weeks since : *! lis > nineteenth centu true picture of the life of 
Papal States, died a few weeks since at Rome. Of |!'sh of the nineteenth century a true p ! 


Dr. Martin's political life, at home and abroad, it 
becomes us not to speak. But it will not be de- 
nied to us to say that he was a most accomplished 
scholar and a writer of great vigor and refinement. 
The pages of the Messenger bear abundant testi- 
mony to his educated taste in letters, and the high 
estimation in which he was held at Paris, while | 
discharging the duties of the Secretaryship of Le- | 
gation at the French Court, furnishes the best evi- | 
dence of the kindness of his nature and the cour- | 
tesy of his manners. He has been cut off in the 
midst of his usefulness and we are called upon at | 
once to imitate the virtues of his character and to | 
deplore his untimely end. | 








Notices of New @Works. 


New Books. Mr. G. P. Putnam has issued two hand- 
some editions of the “ Sketch Book,” which we have louk- 
ed over (not overlooked) with great pleasure ; One a duode- 
cime, uniform with Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
and forming Vol. Il of the New Series of Irving's Complete 
Works, the other an elegant octavo, with the best illustra- 
tions on wood, by Darley, printed on paper of the finest 
quality. Messrs Appleton q- Co., among other novelties, 
have published * Ellen Middleton,” a highly-wrought and 
entertaining fiction, by the author of “ Grantley Manor.” 
This work was one of the first, we believe, of Lady Geor- 
giana Fullerton’s romances, and did much to establish her 
reputation. The Harpers, unremitting in their efforts to 
please and instruct, have sent forth a good novel, with three 
heroines (') entitled the “Three Sisters and Three For- 
tunes; or Rose, Blanche, and Violet, By G. H. Lewes, 
Esg ,” and a capital edition of ** Xenophor’s Memorabilia 
of Socrates.” They have also issued a work of great ar- 
tistic excellence, in Lane’s I}lustrated Arabian Nights. 
But a recent annouacement of this house heralds the ap- 
pearance of the book, par excellence, of the age, Macaulay’s 
History of Engiand. We hazard nothing in the prediction 


| their ancestors.’ 


THOUGHTS ON SLAVERY. 


, 


Lowell: Daniel Bixby & Co. 
1848. 


We have received, from a highly esteemed friend in this 
State, a copy of the pamphlet, whose title is given above: 
and we propose now to devote some time to a considera- 
tion of the snbject of which it treats. 

Considering the latitude, in which this treatise was pub- 
lished, and the influences which surround the author, if he 
be (as we presume) a resident of Massachusetts, we must 
infer that be is at least a sincere and fearless advocate of 
the opinions which he advances. He maintains without 
flinching, upon scriptural precedent, the lawfulness, and 
the Christian morality of the institution of slavery, past 
and present. Commencing with the sentence of servitude, 
pronounced by Noah upon Ham and his descendants, he 
considers the existence of slavery, thus begun and contin- 
ued to our own times, as warranted by the Divine Author- 
ity in its origin, and no where prohibited by subsequent 
revelations, Jewish or Christian. He quotes from the ar- 
guments of Dr. Channing and others, against the institu- 
tion of slavery, derived from the sacred writings, and re- 
plies tothem: with what success, we must leave to the 


| decision of others, better qualified than we to judge of bib- 


lical and theological questiens, To our minds, however, 
we confess that this is not a satisfactory method of discuss- 
ing the subject. Without designing to detract inthe slight- 
est degree from the reverence, with which the Christian 
world regards the Old and New Testaments, it is obvious, 
that all the institutions of the Hebrews were not intended 
to be equally sacred and permanent, nor were all their acts 
meant to be set up as models of imitation. On the contrary, 
they are sometimes expressly denounced and punished, for 
In other 
places, events are narrated, without any intimation, either 


of approbation or censure. 


having departed from the paths of righteousness. 


And, consequently, wherever 
it does not manifestly appear, that their laws and customs 
were stamped with the authority of God, as commands to 
be observed through all ages, we are at liberty to examine 
them, in their application to ourselves and our circumstan- 
ces, by the aid of such other lights as have been vouchsafed 


'to us by his bounty. This principle has been recognized 


and acted upon, by the purest and best, as well as the most 
faithful and orthodox, of Christian divines. Not to men- 
tion the thousand requirements of the Mosaic law, sacer- 





that the first edition of this work will be exhausted in a/| 
week, indeed we do not doubt that it will find ten readers | 
in America for one in Great Britain. The admirers of | 
Macaulay (and who does not admire him?) are familiar 
with his beau ideal of history, as set forth in several of his | 
best articles in the Ediaburgh Review. From the follow- 
ing extract from the preface of the work, it will be seen 
that he has endeavored to exemplify this in his fortheoming | 
volume. He says, 
“| should very imperfectly execute the task which I have | 
undertaken, if | were merely to treat of battles and sieges, | 
of the rise and fall of administrations, of intrigues in the | 
palace, and of debates in the parliament. Jt will be my | 
endeavor to relate the history of the people, as well as the | 
history of the goverument, to trace the progress of useful | 


| 


dotal and municipal, which are now a dead letter in Chris- 
tian countries, we need only point tothe Christian Sabbath, 
and the law of Marriage. In the first instance, the simple 
usage of the disciples of Christ is regarded as sufficient, 
to justify the non-observance of the seventh day, although 
express!y enjoined in the decalogue. Though the seventh 
day is there sanctified by a law, of which all the other pro- 

ions are clearly of perpetual force, yet few Christians 
doubt the propriety of observing at present the first day of 
the week, in lieu of that, which was originally set apart for 
tand worship. 


visi 


res By the Mosaic law it was the impera- 
tive duty of aman, to marry his brother’s widow, and pro- 
vide a succession for bis inheritance. The neglect of this 
duty was, in one case at least, signally punished. Yet, by 


many Christian sects, such an union is now-a-days, point- 


tin OO Sa 








edly disapproved a3 “ contra bonos mores ;” and by the laws 


of many Christian governments it is positively forbidden. 
Nay, our author himself acknowledges the law of divorce, 
as having been allowed tothe Jews, only on account of the 
hardness of their hearts: and in the same category he is dis- 
posed to include polygamy, while he admits that the Scrip- 
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pone does not necessarily follow from these premises. 
| It is intimately associated and interwoven with our laws, 

our political relations, and our social interests. It has de- 
scended to us, through so many generations, that it is close- 
ly, if not vitally, connected, with every fibre of our social 
system. The condition of the slave population, of itself 







tures are silent as to its being in harmony, or in conflict, 
with the Divine will. But all Christians (even the Catho- 
lies, by way of dispensation) allow of divorces, either by 
ecclesiastical or municipal laws, whether out of tenderness 
to the hard hearts of the people, does not appear: and no 
sect of Christians would for amoment entertain a question 
as to the lawfulness of polygamy. 








For these reasons, therefore, we differ with the author of 
this pamphlet, in his position, that slavery is to be justified 
or condemned, according to the result of the controversy 
between himself, and those whose arguments he is combat- 
ting. Our own opinions have been formed upon what we 
conceive to be broader and safer grounds: not upon Jabor- 
ed and doubtful interpretations, which the theologian alone 
can appreciate, but upon the great fundamental truths of 
the Christian system, which he who runs may read. 

We do not propose to argue this matter, however, in any 
shape. We know, that in the ferment of the unhappy dis- 
putes, which have for many years agitated the peace of the 
Union, every shade of sentiment has risen to the surface, 
and glittered before the public eye. We know that con- 
victions, once so well settled, that no tongue challenged 





their soundness, from any quarter, have been, in many 
minds, overthrown and demolished by the fury of debate ; 
and a large proportion of our people, South and North, 
have receded, in opposite directions, from the ground they 
were wont to occupy in common, and taken up positions, 
equally distant from the field, on which they had formerly 
stricken hands, in concord and amity. 


For our own part, we abide by the deserted treaty 
ground—by the ashes of the council-fire. We are content 
to stand, where once stood Washington, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall, and the other great statesmen of Virginia, of their 
day ; and where they were met by the illustrious patriots 
of the Middle and Northern States, who had borne with 
them the toils and burdens of the Revolution. We are 
satisfied to think as they thought—to follow the example 
which they set—to adhere to the compromises which they 
approved ; and we trust that we shall yet see our country- 
men, the present excitement allayed and silenced, united 
once more upon a “platform,” better founded in wisdom 
and justice, than the siructures since erected by misguided 
zeal or exasperated feeling. 


We concede, then, in the outset, that slavery, in its in- 
ception, is a wrong inflicted by one portion of mankind 
upon another. We hold, that if the question were present- 
ed, whether a people now free, either white or black, should 
be reduced into servitude by another people, it would be 
prohibited alike by the precepts of Christianity, and the 
dictates of sound morals. We believe further, that it is 
detrimental to the interests of the community where it ex- 
ists, and retards our development and growth. And what- 
ever advantages it may be supposed to confer, in other res- 
pects, we do not think them an equivalent for the evils 
which it occasions. We applaud the action of the Gener- 
al Government in prohibiting the African slave trade, and 
punishing as pirates, those who engage in its prosecution. 
We honor the Colonization Society for their laudable, and 
not unsuccessful efforts, to provide an abode for civilized 
blacks, which bids fair, under the providence of God, to 
become a blessing to benighted Africa, as well as to our 
own favored and beloved land. 


But we maintain, that the duty of abolishing this insti- 


furnishes a strong argument against precipitate change. 
For they are not fitted, either by education, by habit, by 
natural intelligence, or by acquired knowledge, for the ra- 
tional and wholesome enjoyment of freedom. They are, 
taking them in the mass, equally incapable of providing for 
their individual wants, and of exercising the rights of citi- 
zens. Dependent from their birth upon the care and kind- 
ness of a master, to abandon them to their own resources, 
would be to consign them directly to want, misery, and 
crime. Ignorant of almost every thing necessary for the 
discharge of social and civil duties, they would carry de- 
struction into all the concerns of the body politic, as the 
foxes of Samson bore the firebrands among the standing 
corn. Itis hard to say, whether the consequences of im- 
mediate emancipation would be more pernicious, to the 
master, or to the slave. 


So far we are discussing this question, as sluvelholders ad- 
dressing ourselves to slaveholders. We treat these topics as 
they were treated in our local legislatures and our domestic 
councils, before the fanaticism of the North awakened a 
spirit of resistance in the South, to what we have always 
deemed an unjust and unwise interference in affairs pecu- 
liarly our own. Whatever it may be proper and necessary 
for us to do: whether we are bound by the law of morals 
to apply any remedy at all—and if so, what that remedy 
shall be—are problems, the solution of which rests exclu- 
sively with ourselves. Nor have the confederate States, 
or the people thereof, any more right, either by physical or 
moral means, to compel us to this task, than they would 
have to assume a similar control over the domestic policy 
of any nation in Europe. 


The colonies, without regard to such differences in their 
respective institutions, united in the struggle for their com- 
mon independence of British rule. A slaveholder was 
chosen to lead their armies, and fight their battles. When, 
by the favor of heaven, he had been enabled to conduct the 
war to a glorious and happy issue, and when experience 
had proved the necessity of a closer union between the 
States, our Federal Constitution was formed upon the same 





basis of the inviolability of local institutions. Nay, the 
apportionment of representation was made with a particu- 


| lar regard to this difference, and slaves, considered as per- 


sons, were entitled to a representation, in the proportion of 
three to five. Provision was made by law for their resto- 
ration, whenever they might escape from their masters, to 
seek a refuge in the non-slaveholding States. The same 
slaveholder, who had achieved their independence ly arms, 
was selected by the unanimous voice of the nation to guide 
their destinies in peace. The offices of the government 
were filled by men from every section of the Republic, ir- 
respective of distinctions derived from the existence of 
slavery : and, for more than forty years, no vuice was rais- 
ed to question the wisdom, the justice, the morality, or the 


binding obligation, of the great national compact. 





We insist upon the principles of this all-important com- 
promise. We believe its preservation of vital consequence 
to the stability and integrity of the Union—as we be- 
lieve the continuance of that Union indispensable to the 
peace, the prosperity, the strength, and the true glory, of 
the States which compose it. We will not abandon the 
hope that our fellow-citizens, South and North, will yet 
dismiss from their hearts the bitter jealousy which has 
alienated large portions of them from one another, and re. 
new once more those relations of friendsoip and forbear- 
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ance, to which we owe all that we have hitherto enjoyed 
of safety and happiness. 

We take this occasion to notice a charge, which has ap- 
peared against the Messenger, during the present year, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. “The Southern Literary Mes- 
s enger,” says Maga, (see No. for Jan. 1848,) “ was estab- 
lished to write up the ‘peculiar institution,’ and therefore 
only suited toand intended forthe Southern market.” Per- 
haps to many of our readers at the South, the avowal of 
such a design might recommend our labors. But it is due to 
candor as well as to the real aims of our predecessors, to 
deny this statement. We doso emphatically. We declare, 
what is well known to all familiar with its history, that this 
magazine was intended to be, what it professes to be, a lit- 
erary periodical, And so far from its being “ only intend- 
ed for the Southern market,” it has always had, and has at 
this day, a considerable circulation in the Northern States. 
It is true that the Messenger has presented articles in de- 
fence of the institution of slavery, both from the editor and 
its corps of contributors. And it is equally certain that, 
whenever Southern rights may be assailed, from whatever 
quarter, it will be prompt to ward off the blows of the as- 
sailants. We should be recreant indeed to the trust confi- 
ded to us and to our own duty, could we hesitate a moment 
as to our course in such an emergency. Ten years ago, 
in an address to the friends and subscribers of the Messen- 
ger, the editor said— 

Utterly indisposed as we are, and entirely impolitic as it 
would be, to mingle in political strife, there are some ques- 
tions touching our national existence and union which oc- 


selves. On these questions there is no division of party, 
no difference of opinion, in a large portion of this great 
confederacy—and we may, with truth add, that the most 
virtuous and enlightened of the whole nation voncur in the 
propriety of arresting that fanatical spirit which threatens 
to involve us in the horrors of servile war, and the miseries 
of disunion.” 

Such were the sentiments of the founder of the work 
and such are our own. They clearly establish that while 
ready to defend Southern institutions at all times, the Mes- 
senger has never recognized as its leading object the task 
of “ writing up” the “ peculiar institution.” 

Were we ambitious enough, (as we are not,) to try con- 
clusions with the veteran editors and contributors of Black- 
wood, we might find topics for recrimination. We might 
arraign that magazine, as the uncompromising enemy of free 
dom, in an integral part of the British dominions. Lis vio- 
lent opposition to Catholic emancipation—its unsparing use 
of every weapon, from dignified argument down to the 
coarsest ribaldry, by which the cause of equal rights in Ire- 
land might be ridiculed and crushed—these, and many oth- 
er features of its character and conduct, that must readily 
occur to its readers, offer vulnerable and inviting points of 
attack, in the position of these officious advocates of lib- 
erty, every Where, except in monarchical governments. But 
we have no inclination for warfare of this sort. We leave 
it to the journalists of Blackwood, whose superiority in 
such contests we acknowledge, without envy and without 
regret. 


An Account oF Discoveriges IN THE West, until 1519, 
and of Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North 
America, from 1520 to 1573. Prepared for the ‘ Virgi- 
nia Historical and Philosophical Society.” By Conway 
Robinson, Chairman of its Executive Committee, and 
Published by the Society. Richmond: Printed by Shep- 
herd & Colin. 1848. 


We are a little proud of this handsome volume, as the 
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first contribution to American Annals, from the Virginia 
Historical Society, under its new organization. While 
New York, Massachusetts and New Jersey, have been 
sending forth their excellent octavos, and our sister States 
of the South, Georgia and Louisiana, have been active co- 
laborers in the field of historic investigation, Virginia has 
hitherto added no sheaf to the gleanings,— Virginia, whose 
fertility of events has been so remarkable and from whom 
the rest of the Union might reasonably expect such valu- 
|able exertions. The present volume is indeed a worthy 
beginning of the labors of the Historical Society, and fur- 
nishes a gratifying earnest of what it will hereafter accom- 
plish. 

But this work has far higher claims upon public atten- 
tion, than simply as the offshoot of the Virginia branch of 
research. It is national in its character and will take rank, 
we think, with the stately narratives of our most esteemed 
historians. The author, Mr. Robinson, has long enjoyed a 
high reputation at the bar, and as a writer of law books and 
Reporter to the Court of Appeals, has been most deser- 
vedly commended. In his new character, as the compiler 
of history, he is likely to win even higher encomiums. His 
style is singularly pure and vigorous, free from mannerisms 
and affectation. It is a fact that speaks largely for the in- 
dustry of Mr. Robinson, that this work was prepared, while 
he was associated with Mr. Patton in the important and re- 
sponsible duty of revising the Criminal Code. 

Of the contents of the volume, we cannot attempt, in this 
place, to give even a synopsis. In the limits assigned us, 





| we could not do justice to the subject, and we must there- 
. . . - | 
casionally force themselves upon our pages, in spite of our- | 


fore defer its consideration to a more extended review. 
Perhaps the most remarkable portion of it, however, is found 
in the letter of Mr. Robert Greennow, touching the discov- 
ery of Chesapeake Bay by Europeans, long before Captaine 
lohn Smith was “ strucke into the wrist of his arme neare 
an inch and a halfe” by the stingray fish, near the mouth of 
the “ riuer of Rapahanock.” 

We cannot too highly commend the typography of this 
volume, which, like all the publications of our townsmen, 
Shepherd and Colin, is exceedingly clear and beautiful. 


A PracticaL INTRODUCTION To GREEK Prose Com- 
POSITION. 


A PracticaL INTRODUCTION TO LaTIN Prose Com- 
POSITION. 


By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A., Rector of Lyndon, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Care- 
fully Revised and Corrected, by Rev. J. A. Spencer, A. 
M. 


Greek Reapine Book. By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, 
M.A. With Notes and Additions, by Rev. J. A. Spen- 
cer, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadel- 
phia: Geo. S. Appleton. 


We are rejoiced to see American republications of these 
excellent works, the second of which has already reached 
its fifth edition in this country. They were originally pre- 


| pared by one, who, in talent, learning, and piety, deserved- 


ly occupied the very front rank, in England, and whose 
object in their publication, as may well be inferred from 
his standing, was neither a mere display of his own learn- 
ing, nor the filling of his own purse. He doubtless had a 
far higher aim in the advancement of that classical learn- 
ing, which he so much loved. He brought a powerful and 
discriminating intellect, ardent enthusiasm, and great ex- 
perience to a task apparently so simple, yet uninviting to 
most men of genius, and seems to have executed it in a 
manner worthy of his reputation. 
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‘The use of his books among us, will, we trust, form a new 
era in the study of the ancient languages. Within a few 
years, various editions of classical authors, and of Greek 
and J.atin Exercises, have been put forth in the United 
States ; but we have not examined any thing of the same 
kind equal to that on “ Latin Prose Composition.” 

In plan, indeed, it comes up to our beau ideal, and the 
execution appears to be admirable. 

It contains what we have not observed in any small work 
of the sort, a brief yet lucid distinction of synonymes, an 
addition not only highly valuable to the student of Latin, 
but, what is perhaps more important, conducive to the for- 
mation of a general habit of nice verbal discrimination. 

It also carefully points out the differences between the 
Latin and English idiom, thereby encouraging another most 
valuable habit in the student of language, and impressing 
on the memory the results of such a comparison between 
these two languages. The author besides directs attention, 
by what he styles cautions, to nice points of Latin con- 
struction which might otherwise escape observation, and 
instils them thoroughly into the mind by reiterated exam- 
ples. 

He has, as he himself states in the introduction to his 
Greek Prose Composition, imitated Ollendorf’s German 
exercises, in which Imitation and Repetition are relied on 
as the cardinal principles of successful instruction. 

The Latin words are not put together in their proper or- 
der, as in most books of exercises, but separately in a vo- 
cabulary, accompanied by such rules of concord, govern- 
ment, and arrangement, as will enable the student to com- 
bine them for himself. This we greatly prefer to the old 
mode of confining the exertions of the pupil with the words 
arranged before him, to simple inflexion and observation of 
the rules of syntax. The improved method compels him 
to study, in sentences of gradually increasing length and 
difficulty, that Latin arrangement, which, apparently left to 


Dr. Arnold’s books seem to be free from these objections. 
His remarks, unencumbered by useless lumber, really en- 
lighten and aid the student, while his plan necessitates 
constant effort, and makes each successive portion depend, 
as in mathematical demonstration, on the preceding. All 
labor-saving macbires would be pernicious, if they encour- 
aged men in idleness ; they are valuable, because they give 
time for doing more. 

So Dr. Arnold’s books are not meant to supersede labor in 
either teachers or those taught, but to direct their efforts, and 
make them efficient. They canaot be substitutes for teach- 
ers, but only, if we may so express it, their supplements. 

We have not seen the English editions, but believe that 
Mr. Spencer deserves the thanks and encouragement of 
American instructors, few of whom we opine, can see these 
books, especially that on Latin Prose Composition, without 
a conscious improvement in their own scholarship. We 
are pleased to observe that Dr. Arnold’s work on Latin par- 
ticles, will soon be published by Mr. Spencer. It will be 
what has been long felt, as a desideratum in the study of 
the language. 


THE AMERICAN FemaLe Poets: With Biographical and 
Critical Notices. By CaroLtineé May. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1848. 


This elegant volume comes to us in costly raiment, a 
pleasant presage of the holidays! As such, and for its in- 
trinsic merits, we hail it with delight, and bespeak for it a 
gracious reception, not only by that select society of lady 
poets (or poetesses,) whose verses it enshrines, but in the 
boudoir of every beauty, who has caught occasional glimp- 
ses of the radiant summit of Parnassus and held sweet 
communion with Calliope. If one eopy is purchased by 





mere caprice, is really governed by a profound rhetoric, in 
adapting language to the passions, the imagination, the ear, 
and the intellect. We'may remark in passing, that Ar- 
nold’s rules on this subject are peculiarly brief, clear, and 
satisfactory. 


The necessity of finding each word with its meaning, 
before combining it with others, to which this plan subjects 
the learner, also gives him a much more accurate and ready 
command of the Latin vocabulary. 


From a slighter examination of the Greek Prose Compo- 
sition, we discover that it is in the main on the same plan. 
But it wants the synonymes, and rules of arrangement, de- 


ficiencies common indeed to our Greek exercises, but which | 


certainly ought to be supplied. 
plete in any point. 


It does not appear so com- 


The Greek Reading Book, has a valuable introduction, 
the substance of a Treatise on the Greek particles, and 
copious notes which seem to be well planned. Of the 
notes the American Editor says: “‘ They are fullest onthe 
introductory exercises, on the forms and idioms of the lan- 
guage, where indeed they are most needed ; and considerably 
less so on the selections from Greek authors, where it may 
reasonably be expected, the student will be able to master 
the principal difficulties by his own individual exertions.” 

Some injudicious annotators make “ these individual ex- 
ertions” consist in committing to memory a free translation 
of nearly the whole text, and groping, amid a confused mass 
of notes, lengthened rather to increase the size and price of 
their volumes, than the knowledge of the student, for such 
explanations, as are really needful and satisfactory. Such 
editions may aid teachers who can select; but they must 
injure learners, on the one hand encouraging idleness by 
ready-made translations, and on the cther discouraging in- 
vestigation by tediousness. 


each of the class, the volume will fiad as large a circula- 


|tion as the enterprising publishers, in their most sanguine 
| moments, could desire. 


Indeed, it well deserves a large 
sale, for the beautiful style of the work, with its sweet por- 
trait of Mrs. Osgood and its fair printing, is highly credita- 
ble to the American press. 

With regard to its contents, we need say little, and that 
little in no spirit of critical reflection. The proverbial 
deference paid to the sex by the American public, especi- 
ally in the Southern States, will quite disarm the review- 
ers of all weapons of attack, if salient points should be 
discovered, and Miss May, we are sure, will meet with 
nothing but kind words of commendation for her grateful 
labors. The Biographical Sketches she has prepared are 
full of interest, and we are disposed to think that her se- 
lections have been exceedingly judicious. We cannot quite 
account for the omission of some names, which we cer- 


| tainly expected to see in her collection, those for instance 
‘of Miss H. F. Gould, Mrs. Worthington and Mrs. Conner, 


(formerly Miss Barnes.) We could wish for a few pages 
of their rhyming, that we might pronounce the volume quite 
comme il faut. 

It may be found at the bookstore of Drinker & Morris. 





Tue GamBLER; or the Policeman’s Story. By CuHarLes 
Burpertt, Author of the “Convict’s Child,” “Lilla Hart,” 
“Mary Grover, or the Trusting Wife,” &c., &c. New 
York : Baker 4 Scribner, 145 Nassau street and 36 Park 
Row. 1848, 


This is one of the most thrilling and life-like narratives, 
we ever remember to have read. As its title indicates it 





gives the history of a gambler from his first false step until 
finally he involves himself and his family inru in, desolation 
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and despair. The scene of the narrative is laid inthe city 
of New York, its principal character was once a thriving 
merchant of that city, and the author states in his preface 
that it is “ entirely and substantially true” as he derived it 
from a Policeman, whose representations are worthy of all 
credit. But whether it be founded on fact, or be pure fic- 
tion, certain it is, the author has traced with the truth of 
nature all the horrors of the gaming table and the down. 
ward career of its deluded victims. 
ing led astray by a decoy duck in the guise of a gentleman, 
we see the hero spending the greater part of the night at 


Commencing with be- 


the faro-bank and losing a large sum,—then returning home 
to relieve the anxiety of his almost distracted wife with a 
foul lie—again revisiting the hell, time after time, to retrieve 
his losses, until he becomes a bankrupt, a thief, a burglar, a 
drunkard and outcast from society and his family—then re- 
stored temporarily to his domestic abode and to virtue, only 
to yield again to tempation and sink deeper in infamy than 
before—and finally a3 the wretched maniac in the Asylum, 
whither he is followed by his wife, while one of his sons is 
an inmate of the Penitentiary andthe other fast becoming a | 
fit subject for it. "Tis a sad story, but one we fear too often 
realized in real life. We commend this little volume to the 
attention of the young especially, nor should it be neylected 
altogether by those more advanced in life, for in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, (which the author has adopted as the 
motto of his volume.) ** Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” 


Tue Literary Worvp. A Journal of American and Fo- 
reign Literature, Science and Art. New York. 


Since the appearance of our last number, the Literary 
World has passed into the hands of Messrs Evert A. and 
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George L. Duychinck, the former of whom was its first | 
editor and proprietor. In the number for the 7th October, 
Mr. Hoffman takes leave of its patrons in a most graceful | 
valedictory, and the Messrs Duychinck salute them with | 
words of kindly greeting. We have always regarded the} 
“ Literary World” as a work, having peculiar claims upon | 
the patronage of the entire country,—an organ of just and | 
independent criticism, in an age of frivolous and unsatisfy- 
ing publications—a model of excellence in style, amid the 
multiplicity of bad brochures, which the Northern press is 
daily sending forth. It is no disparagement to the labors of 
Mr. Hoffman, (whom as a man and a poet we highly es- 
teem,) to say that in general interest the paper has decidedly 
improved since the accession of the Messrs. Duycninck, 
for this improvement is, to a great extent, attributable to Mr. 
Hoffman himself, who writes equally well, and much more 
agreeably, as a sketcher than as acritic. Mr. E. A. Duy- 
chinck is well known for accurate thinking and a happy 
manner. In the recent numbers of the Literary World, he 
exhibits in the arrangement and variety of the materials, 
that rare faculty of good taste, which lends as much to the 
charm of a gazette, as to that of a reunion or a dinner. 


Tue Imace or HIs FaTHeER, ora Tale of a Young Mon- 
key. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


When we took up this book, we anticipated, from its title, 
a great deal of amusement, and verily we have not been 
disappointed. The plot, although an intricate one, is well 
sustained and the characters for the most part are well 
drawn—protesting, as we do, at the same time, that the 
representative of the legal profession is by no means an en- 
viable or just one. ‘* The Young Monkey” is evidently an 
original and some of his tricks are inexpressibly ludicrous 


| what fastidious taste of these young people. 
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and amusing. Our lady friends too will find in the charac. 
ter of Mrs. Farquhar, in addition to the usual amount of 


female admiration for military glory, a bright example of an 


obedient and useful wife—ecarrying her usefulness so far as 
to feed her husband with her own hands, although he seems 
to be apprehensive that she will lose ‘* the energies with 
which Providence has endowed her” so far, as to be * too 
lazy” even for that. The leading incident is the substitu- 
tion, by the schoolmaster and lawyer, of one boy for anoth- 
er, who had been sent from India to England by his parents 
to be educated, and who in a spirit of independence and in 
avoidance of Dr. Vyse’s tender appliance of the birch, had 
long since absconded, and was nowhere to be found, when 
his parents returned home to reclaim him; and the author 
has traced in a true vein of satire the marvellous discovery 
which the parents make, that the substituted boy is “ the 
image of his father.” If any of our readers are afflicted 
with the db/ues or likely to become so, we recommend to 
them as a most effectual remedy. or preventive, to go and 


| purchase “The Image of his Father, or a Tale of a 


Young Monkey.” 
For sale by Drinker & Morris. 


A History or France: With Conversations at the end 
of each chapter. By Mrs. Markham, prepared for the 
use of Schools, &c. By Joseph Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


We are disposed to regard with favor any elementary 
work, to which Mr. Abbott lends the sanction of his name. 
We have examined the present volume with some atten- 
tion, and we are disposed to think it well deserves the com- 
mendations, which Mr. Abbott has given it in his Preface. 
The entire history of France, from the earliest period to 


| the flight of Lonis Philippe, has been condensed into a sin- 


gle volume, for the use of the “ rising generation,” and the 
manner of the volume is well calculated to please the some- 
The book has 
many wood cuts judiciously interspersed, which will serve 
an useful purpose, we think, in fastening events and per- 
sonages upon the memory. 


History or Mary Queen or Scots. By Jacob Abbott. 
With Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The story of the lovely but unfortunate Mary, so full of 
sad and moving incidents, will nevertire, and here we have 
it in brave red binding and gold title, with famous embel- 
lishments and beautiful typography. But that is not all. 
The narrative is skilfully managed, and the facts are set 
forth with scrupulous accuracy. The book is therefore at 
once useful andentertaining, and deserves a large sale. We 
recollect an account of Mary’s apartments at Holywood, 
and a description of Loch Leven Castle, given by the au- 
thor in a previous volume, entitled ‘“*A Summer in Scot- 
land,” which account he has expanded in this work and 
rendered even more interesting. 


Biackwoop’s MaGazineg, for October, has been recei- 
ved; the American publishers having become exceedingly 
prompt, since their new arrangement with the English pro- 
prietors of the work. This number isa very good one, and 
we have read it with great interest, yet not without some 
choleric feelings, occasioned by the exulting paper on the 
failure of the French Republic and the abortive efforts of 
Ireland at civil and religious freedom. 
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